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By Zephanfa Ubwanl 

Special to The Star 

DAR ES Salaam, Tanzania — A 
tiny tribe of nomadic hunters living 
In Africa's Great Rift Valley Is in 
danger of extinction, experts have 
warned. They say the Hadzabe 
tribespaople who live around Lake 
Eyasl in the Rift Valley bed In nor- 
thern Tanzania are decreasing in 
numbers because of harsh living 
conditions, absence of proper me- 
dical facilities and diminishing food 
resources. 

"Of every 10 Hadzabe children, 
only two or three survive." said a 
medical officer In Singfda region 
where about one third of the tribe 
live. The remainder are equelly 
distributed between the neigh- 
bouring Arusha and Shinyanga re- 
gions. 

The medical officer told govern- 
ment officials who visited the re- 
mote area recently that diseases 
such as polio, whooping cough 
and measles were killing children 
in increasing numbers. ‘There is 
very little chance that they have a 
future in the bush." he said. 

During the 1960s the Hadzabe 
were estimated to number 2,000. 
During Tanzania's 1978 census, 
however, enumerators counted 
only 200, although it was recog- 
nized that some nomads may have 
baen missed. Tribal elders agree 
numbers are diminishing, and a 
member of parliament from Mbulu 
in Arusha region reported recently 
that only 2S0 Hadzabe may re- 
main. 
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Disease and development threaten Tanzanian nomada 


MP Philip Marmo described con- 
ditions for women and children as 
deplorable. "Killer diseases are 
capitalizing on the absence of 
adequate medical services In the 
area, he said. The Hadzabe are 
essentially nomadic hunter- 
gatherers, capturing wild game 
and collecting fruits and honey for 
survival. They have resisted 
change for many years, notably 
defying Tanzania's policy of reset- 
tling peasants In designated vill- 
ages. 

Elder 8 say that by following a 
nomadic life, tribespaople are en- 
sured a steady supply of tradi- 
tional food while at the same time 
maintaining an ecological balance 
with their environment. Tradi- 
tionally, the Hadzabe move from 
an . «oa where supplies have 
dwindled to another in which they 
are abundant. Their area of 
movement covers roughly 3,000 
sq Km. 


Experts link their dwindling po- 
pulation to pressures from out- 
side. Although attempts to settle 
them in villages have failed, con- 
tact with outsiders has exposed 
them to a number of diseases pre- 
viously unknown to the tribespeo- 
ple and for which they have no 
cure. Attempts by British colonial- 
ists to settle the Hadzabe in vill- 
ages In 1927 and 1939 backfired 
almost Immediately because of 
outbreaks of disease which 
claimed several lives. 

To the Hadzabe. the biggest 
danger of village life Is venereal 
disease. Some local government 
offfciais believe there Is more 
likelihood of the Hadzabe disap- 
pearing as a cultural entity rather 
than through deaths caused by 
disease or food shortage. 

They say that as encroaching 
farming and pastoral communities 
put pressure on the slowly- 
aimlnlshlng forest reserves which 
protect the Hadzabe from outside 
influence, some Hadzabe are be- 
ing absorbed by the new settlers 
and neighbouring tribes. According 

I,® nza ? <an anthropologist Daniel 
K. Ndagala, who has led governm- 


Kenya woos back 

the movie- makers 


^: 8 « r0d research into the 
tribe for the past 10 years, the 
Hadzabe will become extinct only 
if they continue to resist change* 

He said the Hadzabe's tradi- 
tional area, although full of fruit 
and game in the past, no lon- 
ger can ensure a steady supply of 
wild food because pressure by 
farmers and big game hunters has 
led to a rapid depletion of forest 
and animal resources. Apart from 
their settlement efforts in 1927 
and 1939, British colonial officials 
failed to penetrate Hadzabeland 
during most of their 40-year rule 
In Tanzania because of the harsh 
conditions of the region. According 
to Ndagala. this is rapidly chang- 
ing. "What was once an Inhosplt- 
abje land, with harsh climatic con- 
ditions and full of mosquitoes, 
tsetse flies and dangerous ani- 
mals, is being Invaded from many 
sides and becoming smaller," he 
said. 

"During the 1950s and 1960s. 
land was cleared to eradicate the 
tsetse fly, enabling farmers and 
livestock keepers to settle in parts 
of Hadzabeland. "This automati- 
cally put pressure on the resour- 

committee of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting now 
meets regularly to scrutinize 
scripts. 


ces which previously were used 
exclusively by the nomadic 
hunter-gatherers." The influx of 
aliens in the area neither changed 
Hadzabe food procuring methods 
nor made them sedentary, but the 
resources of their land continued 
to dwindle. 

Because of this, they have been 
unable to maintain their nutritional 
status, which In the early 1960s 
was above average for East 
Africa. To survive, Ndagala be- 
lieves, the Hadzabe must change 
their lifestyle to cope with the ra- 
pid alienation of their land and tra- 
ditional foods. 

Trying to get them Into villages 
through food enticement Is not the 
answer, he said. This has proved 
counter-productive in the past be- 
cause when food stocks were fin- 
ished, the tribespeople moved 
back to the bush. "Not only that." 
Ndagala said, "every time the 
Hadzabe left the bush to live in 
settlements, they lost their auto- 
nomy. their traditional self-reliance 
and self-sufficiency in food. "They 
lived as refugees dependent on 
monotonous rations provided by 
the government." 


By Wlllfred Machua 

Special to The Star 

NAIROBI, KENYA — Kenya is win- 
ning back Its position as "the Holl- 
ywood of Africa" following con- 
troversy last year over the Oscar- 
winnlng movie 'Out of Africa'. Be- 
cause of bureaucratic delay and 
alleged lack of co-operatton from 
government department during lo- 
cation work on the $32 million mo- 
vie, director Sidney Pollack vowed 
never again to film In Kenya. 

His complaints prompted British 
director Sir Richard Attenborough 
to opt for Zimbabwe instead of 
jjenya, the original choice, for his 
$28 million movie about Black 
Consciousness leader Steve Biko, 
who died in South African police 
custody fn 1977. Kenya for Its part 
claimed that too many movies 
made in the country, including Out 
of Africa. ’ glorified colonial life at 
the expense of African^, ' 

The dust now appears to have 
settled. The climate for movie- 
makers has improved and the big 
production companies are return - 
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ing. Major films and TV series 
' n Kenya fnclude ^e 
A*H?=“ G K falJS P roducti °n 'Lion of 
5*2 c !\. A J c ° r F,lm »' 'Hemingway' 
the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
bon s Blue Pastures' and Happy 
moH y, u ar S White Mischief,' being 

ZiZ&bbT™' ln assoda,io " 

Industry observers say the box 
office success of the movie, which 
won seven Academy Awards, and 
its spin-off for tourism in Kenya, 
clearly prompted the Nairobi au- 
thorities to take scissors to the 
red tape. "The publicity created for 
. by 'Out of Africa is incred- 
ible, said movie consultant Monty 
Reuben, who has worked with 
many producers, advising on loca- 
tions and guiding them through the 
maze of regulations involved In 
filming In Kenya. 

They attribute much of the 
, bopm directly to the Impact of the 
film, which stars Robert Redford 
and Meryl Streep. Since Pollack s 
outburst, the authorities have 
moved to eliminate bureaucratic 
hofd-ups, and the film licensing 
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In addition, a privately-owned 
casting Company is playing a key 
role In providing local actors and 
!*l ras ' and a Private drama 
academy 13 nuturing new talent. 
It s al! geared to smoothing the 
road for producers and directors, 
and it seems to be working. 

WKK, 8 °, 8a ?? uel ' Producer of 

SIS aaid he was de- 

Kt?ti Wl h the speetJ at wh 'ch 
fomiahtles were processed to en- 

able him to begin work.‘‘The local 
authorities have been very helpful 
a " d accommodating," he said 
: we had no problems." The $12 
™ , m °™ Is due for inter- 

tWs yea/ 8 BaSe toward the end of 

It centres around the 1941 mur- 
womanizing Josslyn 
Hay. 22nd Earl of Erroll. Hay was 

H B nn1 nd J r .r° K0nya ’ S ?0-called 
IlJL Py « 8et - whits aristo- 
crats of the inter-war years notorl- 
ous for their dlsaplute lifestyle. 
The .movie is based on the real-life 
whodunnit ■ by James Fox, who 
8 journalist In Kenya in 

The resurgence in movie- 
making has been welcomed by the 
Ministry of Information and Broad- 




casting, which oversees foreign 
productions. "This is healthy for 
our country and good for our im- 
a 9 e,> ' said ministry licensing of- 
ficer G.G. Mutheki. 

For its part, the ministry has iss- 
ued new guidelines for producers, 
aimed at speeding up processing 
or the various permits required, 
ihese include permits for foreign 
actors and crew members, import 
. of 0 dU|Pment and use of locations 
around the country. Producers 
now are asked to make licence 
applications three months before 
they intend to start filming and to 
send the ministry 10 copies each 

scheme's. CaBt NS ' and loca,ion 
Regular twice-monthly meetings 
enJirp IS ns,n S committee help 
SSK ha . a cnpts are approved 
Undge d0la Y- although 

farc e h taes C0,nmil,eemayask 

9oas well, producers, ac- 
L dr ® ® nd drfi w now can arrive in 
anr? y ?, W ! th , al1 a pP r ovals in hand 
diatel y 9n oca,,on work im me- 

The importance of the movie in- 
dustry to this East African country 

am fn 8 ^ by Reubeh ’ a consul- 

years 0 -te for .. the P a0 t 30 
thrii Mov i e -'nak | ng is doing 
three things for Kenya,” he said. 

It provides badly . needed em- 
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hunting 

together. "They staR> 
the light of existing «2?' 

and opportunities," he Sif *’ 

"They have to be 

ecological pressuTerrirV 

tions such as decreasing f*', 
water from natural SL?,' 
destruction of natural 

n the early years of ImW? 
from Britain, the Tanzanian 
ernments response initially V, 
characterized by 'try and* 
settlement programmes. Eactii 
short-lived. 

The first Hadzabe settta- 
were established between \i 
and 1968. Tribespeople net* 
be "developed" by being taw»: : 
wear Western style clothes, r. 
by introduction to agricuttureai 
education. Other settlements^, 
started by missionaries, a."; 
handful of Hadzabe were o? 
verted to Christianity. They r-:-. 
provided with housing, 
food, hoes, seeds and 

The programme gained irov 
turn in 1967 when the govern- 
launched a massive vfflagte* 
j scheme for peasants. But r : 

. Hadzabe did not take to 
| life. Whenever food ran Iff* K- 
I slipped back to the bush. ate 
doning brick houses, schools , ti 
| pensaries and piped water. 

I By 1979 four villages fe? 
nated for the Hadzabe 
empty. In 1979, 1980 and tit 
the government organized > 
field" workshops to study hwti 
Hadzabe could be settled 
helped. The findings of B 
research apparently aresbllbt*; 
studied. 

Meanwhile, the future ol li 
Hadzabe remains uncertain. Za*n 
Nuru, principal secretary of & 
ministry responsible for commz- 
ity development, said "WehatfF- 
Immediate plans to solve the to 
water and shelter problems^'; 
the Wahadzabe until welhowu?' 
understand them and flndapW 
approach to tackle their prs- 
lems." 

Zephanfa Ubwani Is a Jew- 
nallst with thfl tar 
Salaam-based Tanzania 
News Agency. 

ploy men t; it Is a professional!*’ 
form for Kenyans lo learn and 
new skills; and it earns cons 
able foreign exchange.' 

Helping Africans into thej 
industry is Ihe Talent Ltd I mWJ* 
run by Sarah Whittey. It 
local actors and extras for s 

foreign productions, inclujnflw 

of Africa' and 'White MiscW 
Depending on producers 
quirements, Whittey said, 
cast as many Kenyans as™ 
ibto.” - 

Casting can raise 1 Pjjf 

though, with complaints 

cans are paid less than E 
for walk-on parts. By 
standards, however, tne-p^ 
extras is good- The u j“ yn 
rate is $28. in a country ^ 
official minimum monthly w » . 

$50 ‘ t# 

"I call my company 
mited,' becsuse there s 1J ^ 
talent among Kenyaj® 
roles in big-budget ft** 1 *' 
said. This talent 
by a drama academy ** Affr 
American Ralph Wilcojt 
can actor Joseph u 
played the t-tlerole « n ,he and FiJ 
in-Kenya movie The his 
of Idi Amin.' 

Wilfred Machua J* 
Nairobi on Kenyan 
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'• Excavations reveal a . .. 

. 'caipet of .* ; v 

. : mosaics' page 

. ■ • .Another first for top woman 
/banker - — page 

; • The Pension Fund: An 
institutidn In search of a 
dynamic role ilHllHMliih page * 

• • WAJ, RSS sigh 
: . agreement page 


•. The! origin, history -and 
‘struggle of the 

Oherkassiana 


• AUB continues Its 
programmes 
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^ ROYALJORDAN1AN 

^Jordanian wishes to congratulate its rally 
an * - Hani Bisharat and Ziad Hamzeh on their 
^standing performance and their excellent 
Presentation of Jordan and its ambitions in the 
L 00 LAKES RALLY of Finland. 
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jordanlan-Syrian 
summit talks 

1 . His Majesty King Hussein ac- 
wvnoanied by a high level deiega- 

SSSS Prime Minister Zaid 

ii.Rtfai, made a brief visit to Da- 
Jasctis Tuesday during which he 
held intensive talks with Syrian 
Indent Hafez Al-Assad. 
m ft® talks, part of which took 
We at a three-hour closed 

J Wing between the two leaders, 
housed on Arab affairs, particu- 
larly the situation In the Gulf re- 
•ftaon and efforts to unify Arab 
'I ranks. Bilateral relations alBO 
| came under discussion. 

1 The closed meeting was 
4 preceded by an expanded session 
15 which King Hussein and Pre- 
Isident Assad were joined by top 
~ Jordanian government officials. 

5 1 On the other hand, Syrian Prime 
^Minister Dr Abdel Raouf Al-Kasem 
lb due In Amman today for a short 
'.fteit. He will be received by His 
pajssty the King, and meet with 
fit, Rifai for talks on the current 
|>rab situation, bilateral co- opera- 
11 ton and the setting up of Joint 
■^ventures. 

I - ‘‘ Earlier in the week, Mr Rifai 
pads one-day visit to Damascus. 

A Royal message to 
King Fahd 

• King Fahd Ibn Abdul Aziz last 
Sunday received Prime Minister 
Zaid Al Rifai who conveyed mess- 
age from His Majesty King Huss- 
ein on the latest developments in 
the Arab world and Jordanian- 
Saudi relations. 

• ^ 

; J Mr Rifai's meeting with King 
| Fahd was attended by Saudi 
JfCrown Prince Adbullah Ibn Adbdul 
;^Aziz, deputy prime minister, prince 
•;i?Saud Al Faisal the foreign minister 
•/and Mohammad Al Kilani the Jor- 
; idanian ambassador to Saudi Ara- 


| Queen Noor 
| Inaugurates new clinic 

/UNDER THE patronage of Her 
^Majesty Queen Noor a new gen- 
; al clinic for Baqaa camp re- 
kf fugees has been officially inaugu- 
rated today. 

I The clinic, built with a special 
’contribution of $ 208,000 from the 
'“fnadian government, consists of 
'lb major rooms, a dispensary, a 
laboratory, a dental clinic and and 
; a room for injections. Funding for 
i*JJ[ specialist clinics has been do- 

Sufches^ 8 NeSr EaSt Councl1 of 

Intending the ceremony were 
^wMffihael Chesson Charge D'af- 
JJJ 88 ' 'Embassy of Canada in Am- 
^ Mr Marwan Dudin, Minister 
r }fP® | W Territories Affairs, Mr 
-htw Director of UNRWA af- 
Im n Jordan ' senior agency and 
. government officials, and a crowd 
,:, ;iJ| UBat8 an d refugee represented 


Events of the week 


ng education 


ft to S*** committees set up 
:W ®^ ucatic >n in Jordan 

•ISSruJ l S elln P 8 ,ast Sunday 
Hassan 8 H ' Bhness Cfown 


By Moh'd Attlyh Mahmoud 



lilt devsto?in ? Qnt proce8s aims 
4>lo 3Snl 0 ? UC0tlon with view 
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lees Li^ 61 ! 0 ^ by Ihe commit- 
•Mno th ® torth- 




Prince Hassan, Tuesday de- 
scribed the National Conference 
and current meetings for the 
reassessment of education as the 
first process In the Kingdom since 
the establishment of the Emirate. 

Commenting on the curricula of 
science and technology. Prince 
Hassan emphasized the need for 
encouraging Investment In extrac- 
tions! industries and the field of 
maintenance in the coming dec- 
ade. and thus proposed the esta- 
blishment of applied engineering 
colleges in the University of Jor- 
dan. 

Scientific co-ordination 

• His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan stressed the Im- 
portance of co-ordination between 
Jordanian scientific institutions, 
universities, and specialized com- 
mittees. He also called for keeping 
education in pace with exigencies 
of the age and in conformity with 
the needs of the society. 

Prince Hassan. who was on a 
visit to the University of Science 
and Technology in Irbid last Mon- 
day, whs accompanied by Minister 
of Energy and Mineral Resources 
Hisham Al Khateeb, the Governor 
of Irbid, and a number of Officials. 


Jordanian-West 
German talks 

• West German Minister of Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Hans Klein 
made a four-day visit to Jordan 
during which he was received by 
His Majesty King Hussein, His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan and Prime Minister, Zaid 
Rifai. 

Later on Tuesday, Mr Klein ac- 
companied by Minister of Plan- 
ning Dr Taher Kana'n toured 
Aqaba city and Marka Refugee 
Camp' where he announced his 
government's donation of DM one 
million to UNRWA. 


Cabinet endorses new 
addenda 

• The Cabinet endorsed a new 
addendum for the 1087 budget of 
the Health Insurance Fund and the 
financial systems of the Jordanian 
universities. The move was taken 
at a special meeting chaired by 
Prime Minister Zaid Al Rifai last 
Saturday. 

Dr Janzourl discusses 
economic co-operation 

• Egyptian Deputy Prime Minister 


ter, Zaid Al Rifai and Deputy 
Prime Minister Adbul Wahab Al 
Majali. The meetings were at- 
tended by the Minister of Supply, 
Industry, and Trade Dr Rajai Al 
Muasher and the Egyptian am- 
bassador to Amman. 

Dr Janzouri's talks with the Jor- 
danian officials focused on bilat- 
eral relations between Egypt and 
Jordan, and means of promoting 
economic co-operation between 
the two countries. 

Majali remembered 


• The 27th anniversary of the 
assassination of the late Prime 
Minister Hazza Al Majali was 
marked last Saturday. 

Mr Majali was assassinated in 
1961 by a bomb blast which went 
off at the old prime ministry build- 
ing in downtown Amman. 

The late prime minister was 
noted for his patriotism and deep 
devotion to Arab causes. 


Maeri visits China 

• As part of the Kingdom's ef- 
forts to reach a peaceful set- 
tlement to the Gulf conflict, Fore- 
ign Minister Taher Al Masri will vi- 
sit China this month for talks with 
Chinese officials on means of put- 
ting the UN Security Council reso- 
lution 598 into effect in order to 
end the seven -year-old Iran-lraq 
war. The minister will also discuss 
Jordanian-Chlneae relations and 
means of promoting political co- 
ordination between the two coun- 
tries. 

During the visit, Mr Masri will 
also head the seven-member Arab 
League committee entrusted with 
pursuing efforts to end the Gulf 
war. The minister's visit will be 
made in accordance with an Arab 
League resolution which calls for 
holding talks with big powers on 
ways of bringing the conflict to an 
end. 

Al Jabr salutes inhabi- 
tants of occupied terri- 
tories 

• Minister of Municipal and Rural 
Affairs and Environment, Yousif Al 
Jabr warned against the continua- 
tion of Zionist designs aimed at 
changing the identity and history 
of cities and towns in the occupied 
Arab territories. 

The minister, who was address- 
ing participants at the 10th Admi- 
nistrative Council of the Islamic 
Capitals and Cities Organization, 
conference at Yarrrtouk University 
last Saturday, referred to the rep- 
ressive measures the Arab cl- 

inatinn rarvalun a - 


and the occupied territories for 
their brave steadfastness in the 
face of ruthless Israeli occupation. 

Transport privatization 

• Studies for the privatization of 
the Public Transport Corporation 
reached an advanced stage, and a 
special report on the subject was 
sent to the Prime Ministry for ass- 
essment. 

Howe meets 
ambassador 


• British Foreign Secretary Sir 
Geoffrey Howe Tuesday held talks 
with Jordan's new Ambassador to 
the United Kingdom, Dr Albert Bu- 
tros. 

The two men discussed Anglo 
Jordanian relations, recent deve- 
lopments In the Middle East and 
the Gulf region, and the two gov- 
ernments' stands towards these 
developments. 

Dr Butros was the first foreign 
envoy to be received by Sir Geof- 
frey following the foreign secret- 
ary's summer vacation. 

Foreigners deported 

• A total of 1 200 foreign workers 
who had no work permits were de- 


■ ported last Thursday and Friday , 
sources at the Ministry of Labour 
said. These measures were taken 
as part of the ministry's new plaVi 
to organize foreign labour force 
with view to providing work oppor- 
tunities for Jordanians. 

Aqayleh attends 
seminar 

• Undersecretary of the Ministry 
of Interior Ahmed Al Aqayleh last 
Sunday headed to Tunis to attend 
a seminar on the Development of 
High Administrative Leadership's 
Potentials. The seminar, which 
starts on 1 September and contin- 
ues until 13 September is held in 
co-operation with the Arab Orga- 
nization of Administrative sclen- 

i ces, the United Nations Project for 
Technical Assistance and the 
National School of Adminatration 
In Tunis. 

Jordan Intellectuals 
condemn Al All’s 
assassination 

• The renowned Palestinian Car- 
toonist, Najl Al Al! died In hospital 
. in London Saturday of wounds he 
sustained 40 days ago when bsb- 
r 3 ailed and shot by unknown gun- 
men 


Al All widely feared and re- 
spected for his realistic and sar- 
castic cartoons, acquired fame 
and popularity across the whole 
Arab world. His cartoons, reflect- 
ing the state of division and 
squabble prevailing In the Arab 
world, appeared In the Kuwaiti 
daily, Al-Qaber. 

Jordanian Journalists, writers, 
and Intellectuals condemned Al 
All's assassination as a crime 
against free thinking and realistic 
political affiliations. 

Jordanians invited 
to trade exhibition 


THE MALTESE Honorary Consul 
to Amman Mr Yanal Al Bustaml 
extended invitations lo Jordanian 
traders and businessmen to visit 
the Maltese industrial and agricul- 
tural exhibition which is to be hold 
by the Maltese Ministry of Produc- 
tive Development and the Maltese 
Trade corporation as from 1-4 Oc- 
tober at Niksar area. 

About 60 Maltese industrial 
firms will participate In the exhibi- 
tion. Mr Bustami stated that the 
Maltese officials have shown a 
great concern in promoting eco- 
nomic ties with Jordan. 



INVITES LADIES AND KIDS FOR 
SKATING LESSONS WHICH 
WILL START ON THE 5TH OF 
SEPT. AS FOLLOWS:- 

1. FOR LADIES SAT. AND MON, 
FROM 10:00 AM. TO 11:00 AM. 

2. FOR KIDS SAT, AND WED. 
FROM 3:00 PM. TO 4:00 PM. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 
AND REGISTRATION: 
SKATING PALACETEL. B22760 
- 822750 
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By Shawql Shaath 

Special to The Star 

JERUSALEM IS a holy city to the 
followers of the three heavenly re- 
ligions, especially to Muslims. It 
has been mentioned In the Glori- 
ous Qur'an, in the Holy Traditions 
of the Prophet, In the Traditions of 
the companions and by the imams. 

In the Qur'an, the Almighty Bays 
“Glory to (God) who did take his 
servant (Muhammad) for a journey 
by night, from the Sacred Mosque 
(at Makkah), to the Farthest Mos- 
que (Aqsa Mosque) whose pre- 
cinct we did Bless..." 

And In the Holy Traditions of the 
Prophet, if is mentioned that "Pil- 
grimage can only be made to three 
(places), the Holy Mosque at 
(Makkah). and the Farthest (Aqsa) 
Mosque." 

It has been reported that the 
Imam All Ibn Abu Talib said "Jer- 
usalem Is the centre of the world 
and nearest to heaven." And Abu 
Hurayra, has been related to have 
said, "Whoever dies in Jerusalem, 
it is as though he dies in Heaven." 

It Is also related that he said, “I 
have heard that the towns of 
Paradise are four: Makkah, Ma- 
dina. Damascus and Jerusalem." 

From all this we can understand 
why the Muslims have always rev- 
ered Jerusalem and Insisted on 
conserving it throughout the ages, 
for It is one of the most Holy 
places In the Islamic World. 

The Muslims never locked the 
Holy City gates in the face of the 
crowds of pilgrims of the ofher two 
heavenly religions. Moreover, they 
offered them facilities to practise 
thefr rites with the utmost freedom 
and peace. They have respected 
the sacredness of their churches 
the keys of the Resurrect ton 
Church even remained in the 
hands of a Muslim family with the 
consent of ail Christians until the 
present day. 

Many a time had the Muslims 
saved Jewish synagogues from 
destructfon when some group of 
Jews tried to sell them to pay their 
debts. 

Today, the Muslims are more 
concerned than ever for the pres- 
ervation of the sacred places of 
Jerusalem and for their protection 
and conservation from the fanat- 
ics who hate all sanctuaries. 

The Holy City is crowded with 
historical monuments whose exis- 
tence Is related to great events In 
Islamic history. These monuments 
are found within and without the 
walled city. These are the Al-Aqea 
Mosque, the Holy Rock, Mosques, 
schools, khans, mausoleums, sa- 
biis (fountains), takayas, zawayas, 
domes, etc. 

Despite the fact that Jerusalem 
was never the capital of a great , 
kingdom or of, any commercial Im- 
portance, it has received the parti- 
cular Interest of Muslim Sultans : 
and Kings throughout the ages. 
They have built schools, khans, 
baths, wells and Bablls dedicated 
!? <3°£ to the extent that many 
had willed to be buried after death 
in Jerusalem for this reason. 

l Tti? spectator of the wonders of 
Is^d Jerusalem ^ finds It not in,. 
discord with other. Muslim capitals 
specially in.Syrla and Egypt, for In- 
stance, the. architecture of Aleppo. 
Damascus and. Cairo. These dtleh 
have shared With Jerusalem the 
luxurfeB and prosperous life of the • 
Ayyubld, Mamluk and. Ottoman 
periods, when they were generally 
submitted to one political author-*. 

ity. 

.-{J 1 buildings i n Jerusalem were , 
bullt pf stone, arid Lime was used 
fts mortar,- arches and domes 
: jyof0 bull!, to be roofs for 1 these 
.buildings. Limestone , and mud 
.Were also uSed. lt Is Interesting to ’ 
hote that the ■ buildings In Jer- 
usalem were built dose id each i 
olher to the extent that one might : I 
think that 'the whole city was a < 
beautiful architectural block of > i 
Intersecting parts, forming £ coh- t 

erent network corresponding with t 

the needs, traditions and culture c 


Threats facing Jerusalem 
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The Dome of the Rock 

of their Muslim Arab inhabitants. 
The most characteristic buildings 
of Jerusalem are its souks, Mosq- 
ues, playing-grounds, quarters 
and schools. 

The Muslim Arab city faces a 
number of threats to its architec- 
ture and its architectural network. 
Some of these are: 


Negligence 


Partly, negligence has been due 
to the absence of a national au- 
thority to care for the architectural 
heritage and be responsible for 
(he restoration and conservation 
of the buildings, for which reason 
some buildings began to crack as 
a result of natural events (rains, 
earthquakes, etc. 

Another aspect of negligence 
waa that many owners left the 
city, lending their houses to pea- 
sant Arabs who were often poor 
and were never able to care for 
restoring these houses as their 
financial condition never allowed 
them to do so. 

This often caused buildings to 
fall down, not to mention that the 
Israeli authorites never allowed 
the inhabitants to do any necess- 
ary conservation to their houses. 
Whenever such work was carried 
out, the Israeli authorities would 
pull these houses down. ' 


Trespass: 


When the Israelis occupied Jer- Many 
usalem in 1967, they quickly pies part 

&S51 ;■ f°«W special esta- and skill: 
oltehment for developing ,the city, as It wai 
But the truth Is that they aimed at CbmmltU 
defacing any Muslim Arab trace and the 
which might contribute to the which cj 
city s identity, a step towards skill und 
changing it Into a Jewish Zionist Jordaniai 
■, y* Sanctuar 

Some aspects of these tre- After tl 
spaaaes are: Zionlsts 

^moving Harit al-Magharibah E"** 
and other quarters to instal car . 

parks: National 

• iJth J n »h talll {l 0 ,sra ® 11 Elements surround' 
I?2?. th8 c !L y ’ •'procedure meant and Musi 
to change the historical environ- of the bit 

rtfonnPn/, » B > P 0 ^' ? ,ty ' e ^©ntually toring ar 
changing It Into a Jewish pity., ' 0 

^chaeqloglcal excava- helped^ 
tlons which caused . cracks In ary surv 
some historical buildings, among monumef 
which are the Walls of the Baram. workWlt! 

.Ail these trespasses:: ware 1 tdrateitfc 
aimed at ohahglng- the historical ; '.umenfc ,1 
Muslim Arab, environment of the : kfub.sqht 
city into one compatible with their lj08 » don 
aggressive political Interests; they lo ng to tt 
also produced doguments related For this 
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Falling in this, they turned to 
destructive deeds; they tried to 
burn down Al-Aqsa Mosque and 
opened fire on people and sent 
their soldiers to trespass against 
Muslims, preventing them from 
practising their rites. 

Claiming that buildings were fall- 
ing down, they forced the inhabi- 
tants to leave houses which, being 
deserted, will In time to come be 
pulled down and Israeli buildings 
erected on their sites. 

This, of course, means changing 
the names of streets, lanes and 
quarters, which will, In time, be 
purely Jewish with their imported 
architectural styles. 

The Israeli political authorities, 
the Zionist groups within Israel, 
the USA and other European 
countries have all encouraged the 
changing of the architectural 
characteristics of the city. Many 
research studies have been done 
to serve Zionist purposes. 

Conservation 
Works in the city 

Conservation and restoration of 
the Islamic sanctuaries began 
early and has continued until the 
present day. But When they be- 
gan. they were Intent on the Isla- 
mic premises within the Haram, 
such as the Al-Aqsa Mosque and 
the Dome of the Rock. 

Many Islamic states and peo- 
ples participated by offering funds 
ana skills. The situation remained 
as It was until the formation of a 
Committee for Restoring Al-Aqsa 
and the Mosque of the Dome, ■ 

W l. P h c j 3rrlaa out Hs work with 
skill under the patronage of the . 
Jordanian Ministry of Awqaf and 
Sanctuaries. 

After the rape of the city by the 
Zionists in 1967, the need was 
pressing for restoration of the 
Isiamjc historical buildings. 
National councils failed to with- 
stand the Zionist danger which ; 
surrounded the city. . The Arabs < 
and MusHms called for the saving 
of the city through protecting, res- 
toring and conserving It. 

archaeological schools ' 
helped make a general document- 
W «Mn«y of all the historical 
monuments, and did joint; research - 
work with the Islamic Awqaf Direct 

l8lamla ' rhori-,i 
■ umenjs, belong. - Most .of - the ' ant-, 
qua, schools, khans, baths, Mosq- 
ues, domes and graveyards be- 
long to the Islamic Awqaf. 

For this reason, the Arab League . 
(an Arab council of Ministers of!-. 
1 Housing) : has formed the Centre;; 1 
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for the Restoring and Document- 
ing of Jerusalem to help restore 
the historical monuments and con- 
serve the literary heritage of Jer-' 
usalem with the help of specia- 
lized Palestinian and Jordanian or- 
ganizations. 

The help was limited to studying 
conservation projects and offering 
technical advice and financial aid 
to carry out these projects with 
the close help of the Jordanian 
Awqaf. Already, a study of many 
projects for restoring historical 
monuments, such as Rlbat Al 
Kurd, the Islamic school, the Maz- 
harla School, the Kilani grave (at 
Tourbah al Kilani grave) has taken 
place. 

The Centre has also helped In 
training technical staff and haB 
provided executive authorities 
with necessary equipment. It has 
proposed plans for architectural 
documentation of historical mon- 
uments such as relief maps, pho- 
topraphy and photogram metry. All 
this involved co-operation with 
international bodies. 

There is also the Jordan Royal 
Committee, whose Interest was 
centred In disclosing the Zionist 
trespasses In Jerusalem and fin- 
ding the means for facing them, 
and the Royal Jordanian Academy 
for Islamic Cultural Research. 

A Committee for the Restoration 
of the Al-Aqsa Mosque wa9 
created after the fire which broke 
out in the Al-Aqsa Mosque, and it 
was in charge of restoring what 
1 f, I® had damaged. During 

the Committee 
achieved a number of works: res- 
toring burnt parts, removing fire 
traces, rebuilding the walls and 
creating columns In place of da- 
maged Ones, mending the facade 
of . lh ® Omar mosque and the Mlh- 
K? rela ’ re8t °ring coverings 
Within the mosque, restoring the 
wood work, restoring the or- 
naments of the wooden dome, 
mending the Internal electrical wir- 
ing and other things. 

From the moment of the Israeli 
^p^Pation, the occupation au- 
thorities had plana for trespassing 
to the Holy City and changing its 
historical entity. Many .inter- 
national organizations called for 
opposing this trespassing. They 1 
.recommended many steps and 
th , 0 y caw came to noth- 
ing, wh|le the Zionist authorities 
'continued with their trespasses. 

. ^mong these organizations are: • 

The Arab League! 

h ? a issued many 

iSPu* ft”? and pleas to the Un- ; 
lied .Natfons. tts.sub organizations ;• 


and Islamic Orgariza«Z7^ 
ist in protecting the S °/ a 
a so through Its spedS L 
nizatlons, taken SSSSSSl 
found a centre for the* 
o Jerusaiem and has® 
dies and pamphlets to maCt: 
uasa em widely known Si* 
tog Its importance from 
tual, historical and arctei 
point of view. 

The United Nations: j 

The United Nations has j . 
forth many recommendallwi “ 

i CC0 A rda u nce wi,h th 8 requests ? 
the Arab states, or MamlcSte 
or the oroun nf 


city and stop archaeological 
vations. 

Unesco: 

UneBCo has, through iisex^. 
tive council, Issued many » 
aiming to withstand Zionist Li 
spasses. Among the most [n 59. 
tant of these is the one in v k* 
the International Commitlee h 
Heritage has recorded Iheotj.- 
the book of cities which are 1* 
naced by the possibility of fa 1 ■; 
down and which must be saved 

It has also provided funds 1? 
assisting in the restoration of Js- 
usalem. Moreover, the Unesco 
appointed a post for Ihe Palestra 
Heritage which Includes the herl- 
age of Jerusalem. It has sails- 
perts and delegates represent 
it to investigate the condition: 1 
Jerusalem and to ses to what ex- 
tent the Israeli authorities tot 
abided by international Acts. 

In addition, the ICRO has & 
helped to restoring the wooftrt 
of the Aqsa Mosque and has pt 
vided advice and technical skillst: 
workers in the field of Jeruttfr 
restoration. 

Alesco: 

Alesco has supported prefect! 
for restoring and conserving Jer- 
usalem's documents and maw 
scripts, it has recently backed ft 
Centre for Restoring Jerusafei 
financially and with literature 0 
well as helping Iraln local shift' 
restoring the archleves and tre 
documents. 

OIC (Organization of the 
Islamic Conference): 

Many specialized sub- orpJ| 
zatlons of the OIC also hslpinjj 
toring the city and providing |M» 
to bodies concerned m 8 
Among these are ISECSOM 
Islamic Bank, Jerusalem 1 wjj 
IRCICA, the International Cow* 

slon, and the Islamic Cities (W 
nlzatlon. 

The question Is: wtatWjJJ 
been achieved so far in res! 
Jerusalem, Is it enough? J 
swer this question one mu8t . 


that whatever has been 
so far is much less than lh9 
of the trespasses which face 0* 
usalem. . . . j 

A deed resulting from 8 Jf'jL*. 
fort and based on scientific^ 
ods aimed at study nfi I 
City and at documenting it 
its civilized aspects must w 
to set the city free from W 
ther risks. • 

The foundation of 
national centre for U 
under the patronage of we ^ 
or Islamic university 
highly specialized •»« JfJS 
clent funds ough to be abl ^ 

licipate efficiently in restoring. 

protecting the Holy City- ^ ^ 
Tasks of such a centre mfgm 

as follows: „ ^ h h 

— Preserving the city a® . 

especially its ar ® hlte fua r S s tion» 
— Documenting 
buildings and the ornaments 
Inscriptions. 

— Connecting 

commercial . o Ui} 0 » 8 irfitf 
Bank to ascertain that Its 
tants are Included in 'j- 

- Furnishing oMjjflJp-i 
the facilities of modern 
erving the necessa^|| w g ^ 

the monumental buj a 

.'mending old wiring, tetepn 

bles and paved roads. 




Heritage of centuries at stake 





Front of the Al-Aqsa Mosque 

By Vanessa Batrounl 

Special to The Star 

THE HISTORY of Jerusalem, the 
centre, crucible and Inspiration for 
the three great monotheistic reu- 
nions can be traced back to 3000 
years BC. Its association with 
Islam, however, began with the 
advent of Islam Itself with the Pro- 
phels's nocturnal visit to the Holy 
city (between 618 and 621 AD) 
when the Prophet came to the 
Rock and ascended Into heaven. 

According to Dr Kamil Al Asall 
Historian and researcher into the 
heritage of Jerusalem, the noctur- 
nal visit confirmed Muslim recogni- 
tion of the Holy City which had 
been connected with a series of 
prophets in Judaism and Chris- 
tianity highly respected by Islam. 

Dr Kamil Al Asall maintains that 
the Muslims turned towards Jer- 
usalem as their Qibla (direction of 
prayer) about 12 years before and 
one and a half years after the Hl- 
jira. 

The physical presence of Islam 
in the Holy City began with the 
conquest of Jerusalem (dated 
around 637 AD) by Abou Obeldah 
Ibn Al Jarrah, commander- in-chief 
ol iha army of Caliph Umar Ibn Al 
Khattab who received the city 
from the Greek Orthodox Pa- 
triarch Sophronlus. The earliest 
Mosque. In Jerusalem (the Umari 
Mosque) dates from this period. 
The moat important waa built on 
the present site of the Al Aqsa 
Mosque but being made of wood It 
did not survive. 

But the reign of the Umayyads 
BBV f toe moBt significant building 
penod with the erection of the 
S’* ° th e Rock ordered by Ab- 
dm Malik ibn Marwan to 601 AD, 
J™ 8 ®venteen years later the Al 
jjaa Mosque was completed by 
Deigned by Syrian ar- 
trained In Byzantine', the 

32!.? i? 8 Rock and A| AQ sa 

te ®tlfy to the religious 
J “ i Cul ltura| accomplishments 

^ the Umayyad period. In 1069 
S^estlges of the Ummayyad 
SS 8 W0r0 discovered and the 
of 8lx Ummayyad pa- 
on the south western side of 
^ Haram complex ■ (Noble 
Sahctuaryj were uncovered. ' 

Under the rulfe of the' AbbassWs, 




no outstanding monuments were 
added but some Egyptian gov- 
erned (Ikhshadeed) prefered to be 
buried in Jerusalem and a cemet- 
ery for them still exists. Following 
the Abbassids were the Fatamids 
who, like their predecessors con- 
tributed no new monumental build- 
ings, but made extensive repairs 
to the Haram which was in con- 
stant need of maintenance and re- 
paration and added new porticos. 
The Fatamids also established an 
Institute for Shi'ite learnings, the 
Der Al llm or House of Science, on 
the location of which, the present 
church of St. Anne's still stands. 

Islamic control of the City was 
briefly Interrupted by the Crusad- 
ers who ruled from 1080 to 1187 
and transformed the Dome of the 
Rock into a church (the Templum 
Dominil) and the Al Aqsa mosque, 
renamed the Templum Solomonls, 
partly into a hostel for the crusad- 
ing Knights. The Latin dominance 
came to an end with the arrival of 
Saladin to whom the Christians 
capitulated peacefully. 

Under Saladin, the Arab charac- 
ter of the city was restored. He 
built a large part of the present 
wall from Damascus Gate to Jaffa 
Gate, established many Institu- 
tions of learning, elementary 
schools and Khanqahs. One khan- 
qah — "Khanqah al Salahiya" 

which was a sanctuary for Sufis 
still stands in the present Chris- 
tian quarter. Although the Ayyu- 
bids were more concerned with 
defence and war, more than ten 
monuments from the Ayyubld per- 
iod still remain. 

After the Ayyublds. Jerusalem 
entered a profillc construction per- 
iod under the Mamluks (1250- 
1516) who built hundreds of new 
buildings, Including about fifty 
schools, many of which still exist, 
several mosques, khanqahs, za- 
wiyahs (small house of prayer 
where an ascetic lived and taught) 
of which only six or seven remain, 
and various porticos. 

Fine examples of Mamluk ar- 
chitecture which various Organi- 
zations are trying to preserve In- 
clude the Ashraflyya MadraBa 
which borders the Haram 
from the west, the 

Kaylanlyya and Jawharlyya col- 
leges, which have recently been 
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renovated, various khans or hos- 
tels such as Khan Al Sultan lor 
which there are restoration plans, 
and the Tankeziyya, a complex 
that once consisted of an old 
women's home, a court of Justice, 
school and khanqah. Permission 
to enter, restore or preserve the 
latter is impossible as It Is now 
under Israeli occupation and the 
lower level has been converted 
into a synagogue. 

The first century of Ottoman 
rule which began in 1516 was a 
century of construction and recon- 
struction. Reconstruction began 
with the Dome of the Rock — the 
upper mosaics were replaced with 
earthenware tiles and the lower 
part was encased In fine marble. 
Under Suleiman the Magnificent, 
the present wall and all the gates 
were constructed (with the excep- 
tion of the New Gate built later In 
the nineteenth century under Sul- 
tan Abdel Hamid the second). 
Numerous sabeels (water foun- 
tains), water canals and pools 
were also built. 

The Takklyya of Khaskl Sultan, 
a large complex consisting of a 


kitchen for the poor dispensing 
free meals, a Mosque, a han or 
hotel and a ribat or hospice that 
offered free accomodation was 
built by Suleiman's wife, Roxilana. 
Some buildings o( this takkiyya 
still exist but only the kitchen is 
functioning after being reduced to 
a soup kitchen under a single 
caretaker. Many of the villages 
that were made an endowment for 
the takkiyya were taken In 1948 
by the Israelis. Cut off from its 
support line, the takklyya's kitchen 
can no longer offer a full service. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were periods of decline 
and neglect as the Ottoman Em- 
pire sickened and eventually co- 
llapsed. Only the Haram, water 
fountains and water canals to 
need of continuous repair, under- 
went some restoration. 

There was a brief revival in the 
second half of Ihe nineteenth cen- 
tury when some new buildings, 
two hospitals, a clocktower and a 
theatre were built and the streets 
paved by Abdel Hamid the second, 
but with widespread poverty and 
ignorance, many of the mon- 
uments were neglected and fell 
into ruins. Many inscriptions had 
bean withering away during the 
last century and were lost beyond 
repair. But in ihe present day 
about 200 monuments still remain 
from 1350 years of Islamic rule. 

Many of these monuments are 
under threat, including the beauti- 
ful Haram with ite irreplaceable 
Dome of the Rock and Al Aqsa 
Mosque which the Israelis would 
like to see demolished In order to 
rebuild Solomon's Temple on its 
site. In 1969 the Al Aqsa Mosque 
was partly burned by an arsonist 
or arson, destroying forever inimit- 
able works of art, particularly the 
pulpit first carved In' wood by art- 
ists from Aleppo in the 1 2th cen- 
tury. The fact that Jerusalem Is 
occupied complicates the restora- 
tion work In the Haram, access to 
Jerusalem is hampered and per- 
mission has to be sought for the 
transport of materials and experts. 

During the British Mandate, the 
burden of restorative work fell to 
the Supreme Muslim Council who 
oversaw reparation to the Haram 
and the establishment of the libr- 
ary of the Al Aqsa Mosque but 
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(Damascus Gate) 

were thwarted by the British Gov- 
ernment In building an Islamic Un- 
iversity in the Haram In 1920. 

Under Jordanian Rule 1948'68. 
wide reconstruction work took 
place during 1958 to 1962 when 
money collected from donations 
and gifts went to reparation work 
including the replacement of the 
lead Dome of the Rock with alumi- 
nium. 

The aluminium is no longer con- 
sidered suitable and bidding is 
now underway to replace the alu- 
minium with lead. Repairs to the Al 
Aqsa Mosque were interrupted in 
1967 by the Israeli Occupation. 
Since the Israeli occupation, repa- 
ration and restoration Is handled 
by two bodies here in Jordan. 

The Haram itself Is handled by 
the Organization (or Repair of the 
Dome of the Rock and Al Masjld Al 
Aqsa and monuments outside the 
Haram by the Ministry of Al Aw- 
qaf. 

There Is also a need for a 
heightened awareness of the 
necessity of preserving Jer- 
usalem's heritage and sometimes 
. difficulties in raising money has 
resulted In delayed action. For in- 
stance, five years ago, design 
craftsman Jamal Badran made de- 
signs and drawings from frag- 
ments of the pulpit salvaged from 
the fire with view to the manufac- 
ture of a new pulpit, yet the plans 
still await implementation. 

Funds for restoration work 
come from various sources such 
as the Jordanian government and 
various Arab and Islamic govern- 
ments and organizations. But 
despite concern, the Islamic mon- 
uments are currently In a bad con- 
dition and in urgent need of repair 
and restoration, and energetic ac- 
tion has to be taken soon If they 
are to be preserved for mankind. 

The. Information for this arti- 
cle was supplied by Dr Kami) Al 
Asall who Is a researcher on the 
heritage of Jerusalem and haa 
written several books on Jer- 
usalem. He la currently Involved 
in editing a new book "Jer- 
usalem In History" in which 
nine International scholars have 
■participated. The book will be 
published In 1988. 
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One of the minarets of 
Al- Haram • 
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UNIVERSITY BRIEFS 

By Frida Mdanat 
Jordan 

* ! The Studies, Consultations and Technical Services Centre at 
Jordan University will begin a course on plant care and house 
gardens arrangement on 26 September. 

. The couse the first of a series, is designed for house wives to 
help them take care of their house plants and gardens. 

Yarmouk 

•J? r Mohammad Hamdan, president of the university returned 
IlhEh 0 8r . p ® r 5 lc, P fl{in 0 in the 17th conference on statistics 
2? te fn ( f f0 ® ce D l Hamdan said that the conference. 

8x 1 daySl dea,t wlth statistical research and 
other specialised aub/ects in the field of statistics. 

The conference, one of a series held In Europe, was attended 

nL» e « r rfn o n l a ' V K S fr °"l Jordan, Egypt, the United States. Ca- 
nada and a number of European and Aslan countries. 

•Wishing them a successful academic life. Dr Mohammad Abu 
Saleh, dean of the Faculty of Science, briefed the newcomers 
at the faculty on the registration system In the university, and 
the procedures of transfer from one faculty to another.. 

,, Dr Saleh answered the students questions, and explained to 
them that they can refer to any of the faculty members for any 
advice on consultation that they may need. 

Science and Technology 

° f thB unIv ® r8lty - Dr Kam ®l Al-Ajlounl said that a 
KSS' a I 2 f A asraemen1s between the Science and Technology 

ihf I n?t^i? a l22 an ^ U h Vei !f i !i B -?u Were mad6 durln 9 bis visit to 
ine United States which ended Thursday. 

Sald tha L a ? a 9 reemenl on cultural and scientific 
S han o 0as „r s reached . wi{ b Virginia Engineering University, 
and a semilar one was signed with Alabama University. * 

He said that in light of other agreements made with other Am- 

tance li^th^ftekf of bB pr °vlded with technical assfs- 

rance in the field of medicine and nursing, and some of its staff 

will pursue specialized higher education in American institutions. 

* A weeh-long Medical workshop aiming at adoptino more un 
Sa"tu*day S by Dr S Kam*©^^ tsachinQ process was opened 

aSlSS aSSB!™"" 8 bB,ween ,ha UST ‘he Arab-British 

..il he . pr ®fl rar !?"? e whlch is organized by the Society. Includes 

the Umfed h Klnad^^^lf ar ^ haeolo .9 1 [ Gal and touristic sites in 
I..?, ,t • ■ ■■ gdoi T and m00 tlngs with a number of dblomats 
admimstrallves and families In London. promatS| 

h.mlH T f a ^!L^l?S , J? r ? fB3 , B0r at the Engineering Faculty ra- 
U , ned Statee l0 8t weak after participating In the 

befween°1^ ° n R ° ad En ° ,naerln 0' which was held 

. , £ hi S talv 5 P r0 sented the conference with a study on 'Gra- 
dual destruotlon of soft pavements in Jordan ' 

less 


NEW TECHNOLOGY 
IN THE ICE CREAM FIELD 

Th® . e XRansj°n of Ata All’s Ice cream factory has up- 

SSi“ na abllty to P rod uc 0 and export different 
varieties of Ice cream. . T. 

Special new unique Ice cream machines and equipment 
are used to produce the finest Ice creams; with natural 
flavours .made from natural quality Ingredients. 

Ice cream experts', from Europe apd - North America come 
in to superyiBe production on regular basis. 

Some of the new: Ice cream products that have recently 
been produced and launched locally are; 

The Ice cream caddy bar -~7 This candy bar : includes car- 
mel apd all coating of rich chocolate.' 1 . \ . 

The' Ice cream bite size 7 - These are miniature 'rich ice : 
cream coated with premium chocolate' and chopped al- 
monds;; made, in multiple of flavours. ;V 

Ice cream sandwiches made with speclhlly made rounded • 
biscufts, stuffed wljth premluhi's -lce ’crearhi These 'are i 
available )n several flavours, - y J ; 

Ata AIL plans to export Its new Ice cream to different 
countries International markets,.:. ; : . , 1, . . 


AMMAN (Petra) — On behalf of 
His Majesty King Hussein. His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan Wednesday was patron at 
the University of Jordan's Silver 
Jubilee celebrations. 

The Prince made a speech in 
which he hoped that Jordan's un- 
iversities and higher education 
march would be reassessed with 
the view of directing potentials to- 
ward increasing science and tech- 
nology centres fn order to realize 
the Kingdom's comprehensive 
development objectives. 

His Royal Highness stressed 
the importance of controlling the 
superfluous quest for university 
education and directing it in accor- 
dance with the needs of society. 

He added that in the age of 
technology, the university cannot 
perform its anticipated role with- 
out adhering to the country and 
nation's causes through opening 
up to society inside and the exter- 
nal world as well. 

Another speech was made by 
Dr Abdul Salam Al Majali, the pre- 
sident of the University of Jordan 
who touched upon the university's 
long march since its inception 25 
years ago. 

Dr Al Majali said that the univ- 
ersity believes that education Is a 
cause of a nation that opts for es- 
tablishing itself In a world fraught 
with strong competition. It there- 
fore, seeks to place Jordan at the 


Prince Hassan awardei 
honorary doctorate 
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appropriate position among the 
world nations. 

Dr Al Majali then pronounced 
the university's decision to grant 
Prince Hassan an honorary doc- 
torate In appreciation for his 
sincere and unwavering efforts to 
develop the Kingdom in economic, 
social and scientific fields, and the 


Prince's distinguished pubS»kd 
on economy, politics andhUg) 

The university's CBlebrtaticrsti 
Its Silver Jubilee included IP 
Royal Highness' opening off, 
university's new administer 
building, outpatient dries, i 
museum for antiquities, and otf<r 
facilities. 
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Detail from the floor in the altar area 




The intriguing medallion 


Murphy: direct negotiations 
best means for peace 


Excavations reveal a ‘carpet’ of mosaics 


By Wafa Abdel Hamid 

Special to The Star 
US ASSISTANT Secretary of State 
for Near Eastern and South Aslan 
Affairs, Richard Murphy, said his 
country will ask the Security 
Council to adopt a second resolu- 
tion on the Gulf war calling for 
mandatory sanctions against Iran 
if Tehran maintains its rejection of 
resolution 508. 

Replying to questions put by 
Journalists from six Arab countries 
(Jordan, Kuwait, Qatar, Bahrain Al- 
gena and Morocco) vial a live 
!® ,vl80d satellite link-up from 
Washington, organized by the US 
«S«S" Afl an cy Televlzed Net 
Work (World net), Ambassador 
Murphy said that the time has 
come for action, "and by action 
we mean acceptance by Iran of 
resolution 698," He stressed the 
imnt need to end the Gulf war 
The bloodshed which has Iona 
reached Incredible limits.” B 

i«t«H Si ^ n NQ Q J° a bastion re- 
lated to US description of Iraqi 

ftS 0d atta ? k8 ' on ,ran,an of In- 
stallation as ragretable", MrMur- 

"raUt d h.lS e ^ Su8edthe ^ 

.^stable because these at- 
8 8 tlme wh0n Iraq 
Si,h 9 f) n0 , 8up P Ort 08 the party 
which Is truly, seeking peace, and 
when International interest In end- 
ing the war reached a stage It has 
never reached before. Thus, res! 
tralnt Was required to give these 
endeavours a chance, he said. • 

Unhed M sffi * out that the 

dlffinroi K fu,ly awarB of the 

irESST*!? b0iween the Iraqi and 

■ 69R WhS a P° n808 t0 resolution 

598, While Iraq made It clear that 
jj rasped s the international will 

698 kteli ab ^ 0 ^ th e resolution 
598, Iran responded vaguely. : 

ft.?/ 1 u\? ovi ? Unk3n .role In the 
Gulf, Mr Murphy said that the' US 
«es' not oppose diplomatic co- 

wd *u a Sovi0t Union to 

f h nd .fhe War. Hb said, however, 
government totally rejects 
GulL^ dr,r °^ e fof *he Soviets In the 

MrMurphy said there are maior 


Mr Murphy believed that a re- 
duction of US imports of Iranian oil 
would not belittle Iran's ability to 
continue the war because Iran 
would manage to sell its oil to 
other countries, and it Is very diffi- 
cult to identify the origin of oil 
once It Is on the International mar- 
ket. 

Replying to a question on 
American -Syrian relations. Mr 
Murphy voiced his government's 
willingness to Improve relations 


with Syria. He said the US-Sjri) 
dialogue will be soon revived, i 

In regards to an Inlemarcrs . 
peace conference on the Mttfi 
East, Mr Murphy said the US » 
cepts the principle of an kite : 
national peace conference U f : 
leads to direct negotiations. W 
still believe that direct 
tions constitute the best fraas ‘ 
for bringing about a peaceful & 
tlement", he said. 


Al-Masri emphasizes the 
need for unified Arab stand 


' and these 

the, Soviet Union Ih the Gulf, Re 

K 1 58? lhe , Qulf 18 8 ma lor life 
’ nB K t t l s e ,, western world, while it 
J vvHa) I fe tine for the So- 
viet Union end Its allies," 


By Wafa Abdel Hamid 

Special to The Star 

ACCORDING TO Foreign Minister 
Mr Taher Al-Masri, Iraq's fresh air 
raids on Iranian oil Installations 
were directed towards achieving 
two political objectives. He said 
that Iraq was trying to set up pres- 
sure on Tehran, and to bring to fo- 
cus that the war is the core of the 
conflict, while the crisis over the 
freedom of the navigation is oniy a 
by-product of the war.' 

Addressing local and foreign 
journalists at the weekly Monday 
press circle organized by Dr Musa 
Al-Kilanl, director-genera! of the 
Press and Publication Department, 
Mr Masri said that Iran's response 
to the UN Security Council resolu- 
tion 598 has amounted to a com- 
plete rejection, Tehran’s response 
to resolution 598, which called for 
an Immediate ceasefire of the war, - 
and for a negotiated peaceful set- 
tlement of the conflict was vague, 
and Its action reflected Its aim of 
expanding the scope of the war. 

! Mr Masri said that there is an 


* zi * ,, T if iiid or 

tuation Is getting very dangerous. 
jW 0 cainnot tolerate any more In- 
4iclBlveneSa l , "he said. The UN Se- 
curity. Council resolution was 
unanimously endbrsed by the Arab 
foreign minister's meeting In Tunis 
test month. 

rtf The Arab foreign ministers set 
20, September as a deadline for 
ran to accept resolution 698, or 
they will have to severe diplomatic 


relations with Tehran. Mr Masf 
said that the Iran-lraq i war ^ 
come a point of conflict t»w^ ; 
the two superpowers. He 
seems that the Sovlets areg 
to establish a role for Ihe^ 
In the Gulf, and the American* 
resent that." [ 

Superpowers mil,,ar y 
In the Gulf, and the opnW^J 
would eventually Jeadtoj 8 ^ 
power confrontation in ins 
Mr Masir said. 

According to Mr M 8 jJ 
seven-member Arab L e J9 , 
mlttse will visit the t* 8 Sfgggri 
members of the Sscurl^ 
to seek international adw « ^ 
resolution 698 Into a f«t. ^ 
the same time, caH for an 
embargo on the party th 
the resolution. M 

Eventhough Iran Aj 

able to get arm supplies- b 
embargo wll JjeJ 0 tjj® 1 
“much more difficult an 
slve" Mr Masri said. 

On the expanded 

resenceoltheUSinl^^ 


eelvee,’ 'he B-frH 

that. However, If the ^ 

measures to end the cojng^ 
be a step in the right <«rec 

Mr Masri said he 
the Arab Gulf atates 

superpower 8Gpp0 [i' Arab 
blame should be tald lor» W 
ernment whose failure 
a firm, respective and P m 
stand led to the present 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

BACK IN 1934, Jordan's water au- 
thorities built an access road to 
the Ayoun Mouse (springs of 
Moses) near Mt Nebo and opened 
fta way to a series of archaeologi- 
cal discoveries that continues to 
Ms day. The moat recent Ib a 
church with mosaics of great 
beauty and historical Interest. It 
was unearthed this summer by a 
team from the Department of An- 
bwiflles led by Fr. Michele Plccl- 
'W ol the Franciscan Archaeolo- 
gical Institute. 

The church, named as the 
church of Deacon Thomas, is very 
small and has little In the way of 
■jcrlpllons but Its floor is a trea- 
|we. Fr Plcclrillo says It Is one of 
“•^Pieces of mosaic work 
rfl found In the Madaba region. 

J5f ®f 0a of thB altar Is deco- 
a Hon confronting a bull 
™ wth a lamb surrounded by 
^tedentrees. The main body of 
- dlurch haa scenes of hunting 


By Tony Schueth 

Star Staff Writer 

J^P^OFFICiALS once 
&Si ated o ,f the antique lo- 
2S| r and rolled out the 
carp0 t for guests 
EwiaBB 0Urth annu ®l Marriott 
S2! 8 - all for a good 

tfcJX the JD 30 

SJIJS 1)0 donated to the 
BduSSS" ©«ploty for the 
^ C &. an d Rehabilitation of 
Handicapped. 
p l. ac0d In the so- 
u 86dtoiSS?* ral bud 9 0t and 

&dd itlon^ P l?I? f equ,pment ' h,r0 
^dL^aff' j ac oept more 

jenerS^i ,r ? dlv l dU0 te and 

Marri0 " 
JD 7,600 ($23.- 

N r 9 mma 80 u e,y thr °ugh this 
GSSri (vfi 9 " 8 ' Th0 Hotel, 
other .'und- 


and pastoral life In a frame of de- 
corated with birds, with the whole 
scene providing the church with a 
"carpet" of rich colour and design. 

Scenes include a hunter who 
kills a boar with a sword while 
defending himBelt with a shield, a 
figure harvesting pomegranates, 
‘Stefanos’ who kills a lion, a dog 
biting the hind leg of a ram. a she- 
pherd with his flock and a man ga- 
thering grapes which are in turn 
carried by a donkey led by a sec- 
ond figure. 

One curiosity In the church Is an 
Isolated medallion In the southern 
nave. It haB a representation of an 
eagle between an Alfa and an 
Omega, the Greek symbolic let- 
ters used for Jesus Christ as the 
beginning and end of history. 
These letters are normally used 
only In this context but In this case 
there Is an Inscription with the 
name of Deacon Thomas for 
whom the church has been 
named. At this early stage in the 
work on the church It Is Impossible 
to say why the letters should have 
been used in this way. 


There are now plans to provide 
protective sheltering for the mo- 
saic and It will serve as a small 
museum for the Ayoun Mousa 
valley. 

A second church at Ayoun 
Mousa, which Fr Plccirlllo has 
been excavating since 1984, Is 
part of a monastery which may 
have been called the monastery of 
Kalanos. The church was found to 
have two mosaic floors. The upper 
one has been dated to the second 
half of the 6th century and Is not- 
able for its main motif which Is the 
first representation of an Arab sol- 
dier of the auxiliary troops of the 
Byzantine Empire to be found In 
Jordan. The mosaic also has six 
Greek Inscriptions with (he names 
of the clergy and the benefactors 
of the church. 

The lower floor, which is dated 
to the time of Bishop Cyrus of Ma- 
daba In the first decades 
of the 6th century, has 
four Greek inscriptions and one 
Inscription In Aramaic Christo- 
Palestinian which was the langu- 


age spoken by the people ot the church under a mountain" and she 
region. noted that "a great many monks 

As the mosaic was not very so- lived there, truly holy men of the 

lid and was in danger of being k ‘ nd rib v EaerteisnSf 
destroyed It has now been re- church mentioned by Egena is not, 

moved and placed on the wall of however, one of those found this 
the new resthouse which has summer as they both date Irom 
been built in the grounds of the the 6th century, 
church at Slyagha. Fr RcciriHo and hja team hav0 

It Is now clear that the entire also made interesting finds at Urn 
Ayoun Mousa valley has a rich Resas the site 30 kilometres east 
collection of early churches and Fr 0 f Madaba which last year’s exca- 
Plccirillo says It is probable that vatlons revealed as the city of 
monks from the monastery at Siy- Mayfa’t referred to In Biblical, By- 
agha came down to the valley for zantlne and Arab sources. This 
the winter. season's work has brought to light 

The team of archaeologists was two more churches, 
led to the site by the writings of (n on0j lh0 t0am found a re |jq U . 

the Roman pilgrim Eg ah 0 who ary containing what Fr Plccirlllo 
travailed from Jerusalem to nes- haiiauoa man wo iha knnnn n 


travelled from Jerusalem 
ban in the 4th century. 


believes may be the bones of a 
martyr. Curiously, the team also 


As Egeria and her party were found a considerable quantity of 
travelling towards Mt. Nebo one of food remains, Including almonds 
the presbyters accompanying and dates and lots of seeds, -in 
them asked If they would like to and around the reliquary. And no 
88B the spring of Moses. Egeria doubt as a resuit of the presence 
records that they were eager to of food there is the tiny skull of a 
go and turned off the road at once mouse endowed with a certain sad 
and followed him to the site. She charm by the passing of the cen- 
describes It as "a place with a tiny turles. 


Marriott all out for handicapped 


,aj «na antiitou wll,Br ru na- 

» yeMSS 88 we » l,k0 

,n W©ven» thi r £ a ? e , mnn0 r 8 - 
.. n ' '^ a b °f 0 l provides 


refreshments and pays runners 
for the amount of laps they run 
around a course that takes 
them up and down stairs at the 
hotel. 

Marriott, an United States- 
based company, tries to keep 
a heavy involvement with 
society, said Mr Joseph Khoury, 
sales manager for the Amman 
Marriott and organizer for the 
event. Marriott Is one of 
Jordan s leading hotels with 
regard to sponsoring charitable 
events, Mr Khoury said. 

Mr Haile Aguilar, general 
manager of the Amman Mar- 
riott, conceived the idea four 
years ago, Mr Khoury said. It 
was successful and unique to 
Jordan. Consequently the 
event became an annual one. 

Like previous years, the 
parent that the fun-filled even- 
ing was for a good cause. 

Mr Khoury said that in addi- 





A general view of the Marriott train as It leaves the capital 


tton to supporting the Al- 
Hus8eln Society, the Marriott 
wanted to show off Jordan's 
charm, which he belleveB la ap- 
parent throughout the Amman- 
Dabaa' trip. The cause, scen- 
ery and atmosphere combine 
to make a memorable exper- 
ience for all guesta, Khoury 
points out. 

Indeed, guests admitted that 
they had either always wanted 
steam engine went from Am- 


man's Train Station to Dabaa 1 , 
the old Turkish fort located in 
the desert south of Amman. 
Along the route, hundreds of 
Jordanians mostly children 
— lined up to watch the ant- 
ique steam engine chug throu- 
ghout parts of the city and into 
the desert. The train, from the 
early 1900s, can only be found 
in five countries which makes 
the event more unique. 

Observers and passengers 
exchanged waves q a it was ap- 


to attend and finally got the 
chance, or that they attend 
every year. 

"There are people that look 
forward to going every year. 
They call us up each year and 
ask when the annual train ride 
will be," Mr Khoury said As a 
result, there la no need for ad- 
vertising because the tickets 
are sola out nearly every year, 
Mr Khoury added. 

The Marriott paid for the en- 
tire evening — the entertain- 
ment, dance, food and drinks. 
Each department was Involved 
as employees donated their 
time to the philanthropic event. 

The Jordanian Army and Am- 
man Police Department did 
their part as well. The Army 
provided their orchestra, trucks 
and other services in support 
of the event; the police con- 
trolled the Intersections the 
train passed. 

Guests on the Marriott in- 
cluded Prince Ra’ad Bin Zald 
and Princess Majda, Jorda- 
nians and foreigners. 
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Another first for top 
woman banker 


By Sam Oportdo 
Special to The Star 

NAIROBI, Kenya — For top Ke- 
nyan banker Mary Okelo, scoring 
firsts Is nothing unusual. 

She was her country's first Afri- 
can woman bank manager, then 
became the first chairwoman of a 
Kenyan finance organization for 
women, affiliated to the Netherlan- 
ds-based Women's World Banking 
organization (WWB). 

When WWB set up Its first 
Africa regional office In Nairobi, 
she became Kb first continental 
representative. 

Now mother-of-three Okelo hae 
moved to even higher office, be- 
coming the first woman to loin the 
presidential cabinet of the African 
Development Bank, baaed In Abid- 
jan, Ivory Coast. 

Her appointment makes her a 
director and senior adviser to 
bank president Babacar N'DIaye. 

The new job means Okelo will 
take two years' leave from WWB, 
which she has served since March 
1986, on secondment from Bar- 
clays Bank of Kenya. 

It was with Barclays that Okelo 
began her spectacular career In 
banking — a career she has com- 
bined successfully with being a 
wife and mother. 

After high school In Kenya, 
Okelo graduated In 1967 from 
Makerere University College In 
neighbouring Uganda. She Joined 
the Kenyan foreign ministry, but 
quit after three months when told 
Bhe woutd have to remain single to 
qualify for overseas postings. 

"I didn't like that," she said In a 
recent Interview. "I do not like be- 
ing dictated to. 1 like being in con- 
trol of my life, and being able to 
see where I'm going." 

Okelo joined Barclays Bank In 
Nairobi as a management trainee, 
and in 1971 became manager's 
assistant at a major branch In 
downtown Nairobi. Soon after, she 
became manager of a suburban 
branch, then was promoted to 
manager of a bigger branch In the 
city. 

Tali, -elegant and eloquent, 
Okelo Is a passionate fighter for 
women's rights In business, and 
ahe has played a leading role in 



Wi 


Mary Okelo 

helping many become entre- 
preneurs. 

While at Barclays, she became 
acutely aware of the problems 
women face with banks just be- 
cause they are women, problems 
that in effect cripple them eco- 
nomically. 

"Financial disability Is some- 
times worse than physical disabil- 
ity," said Okelo, who for more then 
a decade has championed the 
cause of women In Africa. 

"I'm a fairly courageous per- 
son," she said, "and I’m not afraid 
to Bpeak up." 

Women's World Banking, she 
stresses, is not a bank — it Is a 
non-profit financial institution 
aimed at helping women become 
successful In business. ■ 

Ita affiliates take up the task 
country by country, not only advis- 
ing women on sound business 
practice but helping them obtain 
credit from banks and other finan- 
cial Institutions. 

Since It was formed In 1981 
under Okelo' s guidance, the Ke- 
nyan affiliate — Kenya Women's 
Finance Trust — has helped more 
than 100 woman in management 
of small businesses ranging from ; 
farms, to office services, to clo- 
thing boutiques. 


Pharaoh’s face is ‘pieced together’ 

Llll ncaueiii tu..i .. * 1 


. HILDESHEIM, West Germany — 
"Egypt's Rise to World Power — 
Archaeological Treasures of the 
early New Kingdom," an exhibition 
at the Romar — and Pelizaeus 
Museum in Hlldeshelm, is a magic 
moment In the study of cfaseioal 
antiquity. It features fragments of 
defaced status of. two pharaohs 
•pelced together for the first time 
1 and reassembled from sections 
■normally housed In different 
museums — and different coun- 
trles'.. 

The face of;, the light, stone bust 
of Pharaoh Thutmoala lit was. only 
.found In 1963.— by a team of Pol- 
1st- archaeologists; The bust 
; had been found 66 years earlier 
■by American-, archaeologists. It' 
was. fadeless, the face having’, 
been' severed by .a single blow, 

. presumably by Coptic monks who 
sought refuge' In the burial cham- 
bers In the eariy Christian era and 
ware determined to break the ma- 
gic spell of the heathen bust. 

The Hlldeshelm exhibition cpgv 
prises about 300 exhibits dating 
from 1660 to 1400; BC, the period 
when . Ancient! Egypt was In :lte ; . 
heyday. The exhibits are on, loan 
from leading museums In Eiirope,; 
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the United states! and Egypt. Thev 
full spiendouV,.. after campaigns 
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senior officials the exhiblticS ^; 
turee items of everyday’ ilfp ££h 
as . storage 'fare. : oha|rs i:! ;ototh|hg; 




" Jewellery and cosmetics, and uten- 
r fills such as trowels, papyms- 
v - . making equipment, axes , and 
■ ^Mulptprs'. mallets; Mycenaean 
; vessels testify 1 to Apolent Egypt's 
; Wide-ranging trade: ties. 

: [ !vA farther highlight of the exhibl- 

th ® bu rfaf cham-. 
vP« of serinefer, mayor 6f Thebes 
In the ,1 Sth oentury y BC° ' ■ 
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When WWB opened Its Africa 
regional office in Nairobi In 1965, 
Okelo was obvious choice to take 
the chair. 

As the organization's Africa rep- 
resentative, she has helped esta- 
blish a continental network. There 
now are legally registered affi- 
liates in Ghana, Mali, Sierra 
Leone, Senegal, Uganda, Zambia 
and Zimbabwe. Others are to be 
started soon in Cameroon, Ivory 
Cost, Lesotho, Nigeria, Rwanda, 
Swaziland and Tanzania. 

Okelo's association with the 
African Development Bank be- 
gan soon after she Joined WWB. 
The two organizations have spon- 
sored pan-African seminars under 
the theme ‘Women and African 
economic development.' 

Okelo is a regular speaker at 
such seminars, showing a percep- 
tion and with that won her ap- 
plause from hard-headed male 
bankers. 

When she announced at last 
year's Enabling Environment con- 
ference in Nairobi that delegates 
had agreed to give greater empha- 
sis to the role of women In African 
development, she won one of the 
biggest ovations of the confer- 
ence. 

Okelo is modest about her ap- 
pointment to ADB. "I lust hap- 
pened to be In the right place at 
the right time," she said. 

For - the past two decades, 
Okelo hae pursued her career 
while bringing up her family. She is 
married to engineering professor 
Dr Plus Okelo and they have three 
children — Joseph, 18, Lawrence, 
17, and Claire. 11. Okelo says her 
husband and the children all along 
have been supportive of her 
career. 

Often when Okelo had to work 
late as a Barclays manager, the 
children would go along to the 
bank and do their school home- 
work there, In mother's company. 

"I felt that was the only way I 
could combine my two roles of 
mother and career woman," she 
recently told a leading Kenyan ma- 
gazine. During those times, she 
asked her family whether she 
should resign. 

"They all said no," she said — 
and hundreds of women In Africa 
are grateful. 


Reem Yasin's 

Cinema Corner 


The King of Rock 

LAST WEEK commemorated the tenth anniversary of thi 
deat J? S Elvis Presley, known world wide as the Kino 
Rock n Roll.' Like many pop stars Elvis appeared In mv" 
eral films that were great box-office hits at the time tat 
seen in retrospect they hold no lasting quality 
wnat-8oever. 

His music, however, is another matter. Elvis’s songs wHi 
always hold their place In the history of pop music. 
Together with his performance on stage, they have set i 
trend to the Innumerable pop singers and guitarists who 
followed suit in the ensuing decades. 

One of the b69t films that recreate the legend of Elvis 
Presley is the semi-documentary 'This Is Elvis' (shown for 
a very short while In Amman but available on video tape 
for pop music enthusiasts or fans of Elvis) — the film Is a 
valuable piece of documentation, though spiced with a 
lot of feelings and enthusiasm, about the life and art ol 
the legendary King of the Rock. 

Paradoxically the film is a far better film than any of the 
ones In which Elvis himself had deliberately starred. 

Referring to the more than thirty films he had made, Elvis 
confesses In one of the live Interviews that appear In the 
film that "the movies he was making were so similar, It 
was hard to tell one script from the next." 

The script of 'This Is Elvis' is another matter altogether, 
intricately woven and deeply moving it would stand out 
in its own right even among the most dramatic of 
screen-plays. The superb editing of the film wove all the 
bite and pieces Into a coherent whole with a strikingly 
powerful impact. Starting with Elvis's childhood and 
schooldays, showing his Introduction to the world of mu- 
sic, the film goes step by step through his career high- 
lighting It with shots from his films and recordings of 
television shows and Interviews. It also gives glimpses of 
his private life for a further dimension: to reveal the man 
behind the legend up until hls tragic death at the age ol 
forty two. 

All through the scenes of the film Elvis himself, naturally, 
Is the star of the show; his songs, both old and new hits, 
lend life and vitality to the film that was made three 
years after the pop star's death. 

The premature death of Elvis Presley had come at a time 
when hls whole life was falling apart: hls long and happy 
marriage broke up and hls health gave way as he be- 
came more and more dependent on drugs — resulting in 
a bloated image of the dynamic figure he used to be. It 
was the pain and the impossibility of living up to hls own 
that tugged at the heart of the star and hls fans 

alike. 

But the one thing that never failed Elvis Presley was hls 
voice. Up until the very end his popularity never wavered 
as he prophetically sang (only a few weeks before nis 
death) at a sold out concert, "Now I face the final cur- 
tain." 


UT/. . ...... 
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Recent film releases 


Back To The Beach (PG) Ann- 
ette Funlcello and Frankie Ava- 
lon — The former teen lovers 
send gp their old beach party 
movies (fair) 

The Big Easy (R) Dennis 
Quaid, Ellen Barkin — Police 
corruption, murder and ro- 
mance, in New Orleans (good) 

Born In East L.A. (R) Cheech 
Marin — Silly adventures of a 
Mexican-American sent south 
of the border (boring) 

Can’t Buy Me Love (PG) Pa- 
trick Dempsey — Teen com- 
edy, with strong message on 
Polarity, 18 poorly executed 

Dirty Dancing (PG-13) Jen- 
nifer Grey, PatrioK Swayze — 
"Stylish teen love story set at 
catskills resort (good) 

Disorderlies (PG) The Fat 
RW 1 Bumbling medical 
aides help ailing millionaire, 
corny slapstick antics (boring)) 
Gartkige Rail klfe (PG) An-: 


thony Newley - 
Teseie, valere vomit ft 
gross antics, Icky poo (poor; 

Inside Out <H) Silo" “ 
Drab account of a wealthy 
afraid to leave his home (tain 

La Bamba IPG-131 L°H 
mond Phillips - Hearting 
pic of ‘60s rocker Ricnie 

Valens (good) 

The Living Daylights 
Timothy Dalton — oewm 

James Bond fights arms smufl 
glers, Dalton Sparkles 
auperspy (good) 

The Lost Boys (R) 
trie Anemic teen vampim 
with punk rock backdrop 

Masters Of The Universe!™ 
Dolph Lundgren — " B f rcei 
saves a planet from ' J° wrfl 

trite comic book adv 

NoWsyOutlR^CMtg 

High-voltage r U a to 

about murder and cover up 


. Accompanying the West Ger- 
'an delegation headed by Minls- 
* of Economic co-operation 
u*ns Klein are two non-official 
Sens Hans and Angelica 
Braun. 


TEOPLE & ’EVENTS 


Their visit to Jordan and later to 
v«nen is the prize of a TV pro- 
gramme competition which was 

Sted by the German Ministry 
jji industrial Planning. 

We were very happy to win the 
prize, especially when It com- 
prised a visit to Jordan, said Mrs 
Braun who has always wished to 
visd the country she has read 
about in the Bible. 

But Jordan in the Bible ie not 
ihe Jordan of today. The Brauns 
sad they were very much fasci- 
nated by the development of the 
country and Its people. Upon their 
return to Germany they expect to 
have a TV Interview where they 
win express the positive re- 
marks they witnessed during their 
stay. 

Mr & Mrs Braun, who are both 
bank employees In Koln, Germany, 
say they were extremely lucky to 
win the prize which allowed them 



Hans and Angelica Braun 


to accompany the Minister in hls 
visit, highlighted by their meeting 
with Hls Majesty the King. 


SEPTEMBER'S TRIPS with the Friends of Archaeology offer 
plenty of variety beginning with a trip to Umm Qais and Muk- 
helbeh In northern Jordan. This is a bus trip and departure will 
be Irom the Amra Hotel at 9.00 am on Friday 1 1 September. 
First stop Is the hot springs at Mukhelbeh and swimmers are 
welcome to use the site's Roman baths. At 1.30 pm the bus 
moves on to Umm Qais where Dr Thomas Weber of the German 
Archaeological Institute will lead the tour. This will bs followed 
by a reception, and departure for Amman will be at around 4.00 
pm. 

The cost of the trip is JD 4.500 for adults and JD 2 for chil- 
dren and reservations and payment must be made no later than 
Wednesday 9 September, (contact Almut Busse h. 642029, o. 
844863 or Muna Zaghloul at the Department of Antiquities Re- 
gistration Centre 844482.) 

On Friday 18 September a trip to three sites In the Amman 
region is planned. First site Ib Khirbet Kursl on the western side 
of the city, which Is currently being excavated by Dr Abdel Jalll 
Amr, Chairman of the University of Jordan Department of Ar- 
chaeology. Then It Is on to Qastal, a possible Umayyad site 20 
Kjiometrea south of Amman which is thought to have been used 
88 a caravanserai and was probably the residence of a caliph, 
wst of the trio Is MuBhatta an early-to-mld-8th century Umay- 
yad site, 

Daparture Is 8-30 am from the Amra Hotel. Please note Khlr- 
001 Kursl is a military area and anyone wishing to Join the trip 
must notify Muna Zaghloul at the Department of Antiquities by 
Wednesday 16 September at the latest. 

October tripe 

October's first trip Is an overnight excursion to Wadi Judayld 
U3 Y® 8 * 8 In the south. Departure time 19 3.00 pm from the Amra 
JjJ Thursday 1 October and there will be an overnight stay 
J m ® Wadi Rum Resthouse. On Friday morning Jamal Astlab, 
^Department of Antiquities representative in Wadi Rum will 
IS ,h ® Group to Wadi Judayld where Geraldine King, a post- 
graauats student at S.O.A.S. in London, Is studying ancient Tha 
muaic Inscriptions and rock drawings. 

W J. 0 8 ®cond leg of the trip is to Basta. a large Neolithic site 
IJJS" ," V81 ® Amman's Ain Ghazal for Interest. Prof. Nissen of 
University and Hans Gebel of Tubingen are in their sec- 
a season of excavation at the Site. 

JPJ E: Participants in this trip must bring their own food, 
iniAw!? ® l00 P |n 9 bags. Those riding in the rented vehicles 
I Juda Y ,d will be charged JD 3. Reservations and 
Mnnn « must b0 made to Almut Busse or Muna Zaghloul by 
jionaay 21 1 September at the latest. Please Inform them aa well 
njapo , are driving your own high clearance vehicle or will need a 

™ c ® in a rented vehicle. 

Dr U h ? end of October there will be a trip to Wadi Jilat.where 
In tKniSr J 9 arrard wil1 be excavating the stone age village sites 
vahSivS? 1, and t0 Qasr Tuba. This Is also a high clearance 
to io» Ai *\ abd an y °ne who can provide such a vehicle Is asked 
Aimut Busse or Muna Zaghloul know In good time. 

8| nal trip 

A Q , r ® underway for a five-day trip to the Sinai Peninsula 
Arehaanlni! N ° vern bar. Details are available in the Friends of 
Tours on nLrtA« 8lBtler ° r contact Mr Nasser Kawar of Petra 
967028/636232 for information and reservations. 


43ufe ay , 2 ? September .at 7.00 pfn bt-W- Department of 
of /5chfi 0 i5. e0,strat,On Centre Df Lutfl Khdlllbl the Department 
^OPPer Jordan. University will present a lecture on 
' • ,™! ,ur W i n archaeology. 


• British Consul Steve Collier 
and ABS English teacher Erica 
Wilson will surprise all their 
friends with the announcement of 
their engagement at a rollicking 
party promised by Steve tonight, 
with all their numerous friends at- 
tending. 


The couple Intend to get married 
in Amman on 29 December, when 
Steve's parents and Erica's 
mother will come specially for the 
occasion. All your friends, Steve 
and Erica, extend their warmest 
congratulations and wish you both 
a very happy and long life toge- 
ther. 


• Head of the Unionist Democra- 
tic Association in Jordan, Dr Ja- 
mal Al-Sha'er and wife Mary 
gave a huge reception at their 
home to honour newly-olected 
Bethlehem parliamentary deputy 
Dr Carlos Ol'mis and hls wile Sa- 
mira. Naturally, the children of 
both couples attended. 

Cabinet ministers seen at the 
party were Muhleddln Hueselni 
and wife Aminah, Taher and Il- 
ham Kan'aan, Dr Hanna Odeh, 
and Marwan Al-Hmoud. 

Also there were British Em- 
bassy Counsellor Hllarl Synnott 
and Annie, Hebron Depuly Wahid 
Al-Ja’barl, Dr and Mrs Tayseer 
Ammerl, Hanl Abu-HIJleh, Dr 
Daoud Hananla, Justice Minister 
Rlyad Al-Shek’a and wife. Dr Fai- 
sal Kana’an, Judge Fouad and 
Mrs Khoury, Dr Roger KayyaB 
and Hana, Dr Hlsham and Eli- 
zabeth Zaghe, Dr Nlmra Tann- 
ous Al-Sa'ld, famous Journalist 
Arafat Hljazl and son Mahmoud, 
Dr Yousef and Mrs Qusous, Dr 
Foteh Khamis. Fakhrl Al-Bllbel- 
al, Undersecretary of Finance Dr 
Abdul-MaJId Oassem, Deputy for 
Irbld Jamal Obeldet and wife 
Aydeh Al-Mutlaq, Dr Rizq Al- 
Rahsdan, AI-Ra'I chief Mahmoud 
Al-Kayed, Abdallah Al-Utoum, 
Ja’far and Ihsan Touqan. Trade 
and Industry Minister Raja'I Al- 

Mouasher, Dr Odeh and Linda 
Halteh, Maha Haana, Abdallah 
Hamdan. Lamle Andonl, Leila 
Deeb, Minister of Court Adnan 
Abu Odeh, Lawyer Yasser Amro, 
Egyptian Consul Nagl Al-Ghatrlfl, 
Leila Sha'er Doany, brother Ka- 
mal and wife Laura, Fadlo and 
Valeria Sha’ban, Dr Fahd and 
Mrs Fanek, Dr Asad Abdul- 
Rahman, and of course, so many 
Sha’ers that one could only count 
a few like Zuhalr and Rlma, Ak- 
ram and Majlda, Wa’el and his 
wife. etc. There were literally hun- 


dreds of people, well-wishers to 
both Carlos and Jamal, that It is 
impossible to list all here. 


■ To honour visiting Federal Min- 
ister ol Economic Development 
Hans Klein and wife Ira, German 
Ambassador Herwlg Bartels gave 
a private party for their old friends 
from way back In the 1960's when 
Hans was here as Press Attache. 
All their friends were not only glad 
to seem them, but many insisted 
on changing their official pro- 
gramme to get another chance at 
being with them again during their 
three-day stay. Some of their 
friends who were able to come 
were Halim Saba, Raymond and 
Miml Deeb, Mahmoud Al-Shsrif, 
George and Diana Shamounkl, 
Leila Deeb, Ibrahim and Leila 
Sakkijha, Dar Al-Tifl's Director 
Hind Al-Husseinl, Gerard and 
Marousela Zimmerman, Raja 
and Nadia Al-lesa, John Halabl 
and daughter, Mr and Mrs Hlsham 
Abdul-Hadl, George and Dolly 
Tennou8, Mr and Mrs Wadi' 
QU880U8, Mr and Mra Fawzi 
Qussoua and several others in 
addition to some Embassy person- 
nel and the delegation accompa- 
nying Hans and Ira. Welcome 
back, even If it is such a short vi- 
sit, and the Star hopes to see you 
again, preferably on a private visit 
with more time, very soon. 


• To welcome new United States 
Embassy col leagues Matt and 
Denis Tueller, John and Dona 
Tarpey and Don M Inyard gave a 
dinner party which Included many 
friends and colleagues of both. 

Among the guests who really 
had a good time were Patrick and 
Stacy Theros, Chris and Pat 
Stone, British Consul Steve Col- 
lier, Lucy Aslo, Joe Flehbeln, 
Na’eem and Linda Ahmad, Atef 
and Conchlta Halasah, who most 
wonderfully represented the Fore- 
ign Ministry's Protocol Depart- 
ment, Amer and Rebecca Saltl, 
Yasser and Jeannlne Tal, and 
Mohammad Batayneh. 


the occasion of Turkish 


Armed Forces Day, Military Atta- 
che and Mrs Guney Belendir 
gave the traditional annual recep- 
tion in the beautiful garden of the 
Embassy residence and received 
friends along with Turkish Am- 
bassador and Mrs Semlh Belen. 

The garden was full of local and 
foreign dignitaries, first among 
them Jordanian military personnel, 
Ambassadors and foreign military 
attaches. 

Some of the people present 
were Australian Ambassador 
Terry Goggln, Omani Ambassa- 
dor Khamis Bln Hamad bin Al- 
Battashl, Leaving us Boon, Gen- 
eral Sami Al-Turk, Brigadier and 
Mrs Abdul-Hafez Mlr'l, Colonel 
and Mrs Husam Abu Ghazaleli, 
Saudi Ambassador Mohammad 
Fahd Al-lesa, Canadian Embassy 
Counsellor Michael ChesBon and 
wife Zeila, United Nations Forces 
Colonel Harald Bauer, Austrian 
Ambassador Arnold Moeblus and 
wife Helene, UNDP's Tawflq Bou 
Amarah, Brazilian Ambassador 
and Mrs Felix de Faria, Egyptian 
Embassy's Hllml Bdeir, and last 
but not least, Turkish Embassy's 
Sevil Yurdaluk and Reshlt 
Uman, to name only a few. 


• Italian Ambassador Luigi Ama- 
duzzl and wife Glovanna gave a 
garden dinner party in honour of 
visiting UNRWA Commissioner 
General Giorgio Glacomelll at- 
tended by Minister of Occupied 
Territories Affairs Marwan Dud in 
and wife Fatima. Undersecretary 
and Mrs Ahmaa Qatananl, Ad- 
viser Hlsham Al-Shawwa and 
wife, Secretary General of the 
Ministry of Planning Zeld Farlz 
and wife Huda, Leila Deeb, 
UNRWA Director Ell Saaf and wife 
Jeannlne, UNRWA External Rela- 
tions Chief Tom McAndrew, Ita- 
lian Embassy's Guido and Kat- 
erina Cerbonl, and several other 
guQBts. Everyone Is looking for- 
ward to another such party, parti- 
cularly with Mr Glacomelll hero 
again. 


• The consul of Uruguay In Am- 
man yesterday held a reception at 
hls house on the occasion of hls 
country's National Day annivers- 
ary. 

The reception was attended by 
senior government offlclaa and 
Arab and foreign diplomat. 


FURNISHED APARTMENT FOR RENT 


A ground-flODi lumwhed apartment constating of two bedrooms, silting room, 
salon, kitchen, bathroom, and glassed veranda with central healing and telephone. 
The apartment Ib surrounded by a garden. 

Location: Jabal Amman. Um Uthdna Bubirb, northeast ol Amra Hotel and in a quiet 
area. Apartment ia ready for immediate renting 1o tha tenant. Annual rent required 
JD 3.500. 

Call the landlord, tel: 823725 from 1 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. and tal: 811068 after 

7 p.m. 


Royal 


Doulton 


ANNOUNCES 20 */ DISCOUNT SPECIAL OFFER ON 
ALL GIFT ITEMS INCLUDING 
SILVER WARE CHIIMA WARE 
CRYSTAL WARE DIMMER SETS 
TEASETS & CHILDRENS GIFTS 

Dont Miss This Offer 


Royal Doulton 


SWEIFIEH _ JABAL AMMAN) 
Tot. 82 1362 
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monitor 


Israel and water resources 
in the occupied territories 


By Mahmoud Nammoura 

Special lo The Slar 

SINCE JUNE 1967 Israel’s main 
concern in the occupied territories 
has been Palestinian lands and 
their national resources. Israel has 
confiscated Palestinian fand to es- 
tablish settlements for the Israelis 
and has taken control of vital 
water resources. 

These practises are contrary to 
the Geneva Conventions which st- 
ale that "the occupying power 
shall not deport or transfer part 
of Its own civilian population into 
the territory it occupies". 

These Israeli settlements, ex- 
ploited the water resources, while 
the Palestinian population suffered 
from lack of water for human con- 
sumption and for irrigation . 

In the West Bank and other arid 
regions, water is considered a 
commodity with strategic value. 
Without ample water resources it 
is impossible to establish viable 
economic activity. The West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip depend mainly 
on agriculture, so land and water 
are two vital elements for them. 

The June war put water resour- 
ces In the occupied territories 
under full and .direct control of Is- 
rael's Water Authority. Water re- 
sources became subject to the 
1959 Israeli law and the Ministry 
of Agriculture In Israel. 

Since its creation, Israel has 
tried to expoloit all water resour- 
ces In the area, after the Jordan 
Water Project, a plan to build a ca- 
nal to link the Mediterranean to 
the Dead Sea was initiated. 

Israel has issued many military 
orders which restrict Paleslinians 
from using their water resources. 
According to these orders, no 


Haplam Hazae newspaper rid- 
icules the Labour Party leaders by 
saying that they are boldly adher- 
ing to their principles and are al- 
ways willing to sacrifice for the 
sake of reaching a peaceful set- 
tlement particularly via an Inter- 
national peace conference. 

The paper goes on that the Lab- 
our Party leaders are mysteriously 
willing to remain in the coalition 
government which is headed- by 
Yitzhak Shamir who strongly and 
flippantly rejects the proposed 
International conference and con- 
stantly tries to abort any peace In- 
itiative in the region. 

Few weeks ago, the Labour 
Party leaders had a rare and pre- 
clqus opportunity to trap the gov- 
ernment Into a parliamentary am- 
bush, yet they let the opportunity 
slip by, and voted in favour ol the 
continuation of- the government 
whioh “strangles" every peace Ini- 
tiative looming In the horizon. . 

Al Hamlshmar writes: A recent 
opinion poll carried out by Mo- 
dalen Azrahl Institute 'uncovered a 
comprehensive growth of extrema : 
and rightist movements among the 
Israeli masses. About one third !of 
the Israelis approve of and back 
the idea of discarding the Arabs 
from fhelr land. 


This phenomenon points to the 
fact that the Israeli rightist block 
would undoubtedly drag 1 the whole 
area toward a new destructive and . 
disastrous; war, says the paper It 
also shows that extremist. Rabbi 
Mler Kahane and his followers 
from the. Kakh! movement are sue* 
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Palestinian can dig a well in the 
occupied territories without ob- 
taining a permit from the Israeli 
Water Authority . 

These orders and regulations 
aim to hinder the Palestinians from 
developing their agriculture and 
to supply Israeli settlements with 
large quantities of water. 

After 1967, the Israeli Authori- 
ties restricted giving permits to dig 
wells to very rare occasions, i.e. for 
human consumption. They also 
supported the Israeli settlements, 
need of water. 

A documented research by Dr 
Paul Querring mentioned that the 
Israeli Water Company, Mekorot 
have drilled in 1978, 17 wells in 
the West Bank for the use of Is- 
raeli settlers in addition to four 
pre-1967 wells which were owned 
by absent Palestinians. . 

An Israeli professor Uri Davis 
said that Israel was greatly 
concerned in water resources in 
the occupied territories, giving 
priority lo its needs of water at the 
expense of the inalienable rights 
of the Palestinians in their water 
resources. 

Dr Querring mentions that be- 
tween 1967 and 1978 only seven 
permits were given to Palestinians 
to drill water wells for domestic 
consumption. 

The Israeli authorities measures 
included limiting the amount of 
water drilled In the West Bank in 
order to preserve Israeli access to 
water resources. 

These policies had disastrous 
effects on Arab wells aB a result 
of the drilling of deep wells (500 
metres) by the Israelis In areas 
close to Arab wells and the use of 
more powerful pumps ^ .Which led 
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cessfully spreading their racist 
and extreme Ideas among the en- 
tire Israeli society. 


Kol Hear comments on the Israeli 
government’s decision to cancel 
the Lavy plane project and says 
that the decision was reasonable 
and wise. The billions of dollars 
which were squandered on the 
project should have been allo- 
cated for agricultural, educational, 
and health projects as well as to 
Jewish settlements which cur- 
rently stand at the verge of a com- 
plete bankruptcy. Kol Haer says. 

It adds that Israel Is actually not 
in need of the Lavy plane project 
which adversely affects the coun- 
tnre economy and deprives every 
. oftizen In Israel of his esa- 
enual rights. 

On the other hand, the paper 
adds that the project substantially 
violates all peace Initiatives In the 
Middle. East region. It concludes 
by asserting that those who 
preaclv fdr a peaceful settlement 
Arab-lsraell conflict 
shouldn t at the same time com- 
pete In manufacturing and storing 
very modern and devastating 
arms. ' . . 


Al Quds Arabic paper writes: After 
ZO years of . Israel I occupation of 
Arab land, the Israeli papers arei 

recently, publishing reports sn6w- 
ing a : faptd rise in the number of 
Jews who back the Idea of deport- 
ing the Arab citizens, and taking 
oyer their lands and properties. ' 

. This, ‘sensitive shift in the Israeli 


to the drainage of Arab wells. 
Palestinian Professor Awartam , 
from A!-Najah Univerisly. in Na- 
blus mentioned in 1978 that 
twelve Arab wells were drained 
and that many other suffer from a 
decrease in water level and 
an increase in the rate of salt. 

Many Palestinians in the wes- 
tern Jordan Valley complain from 
the lack of water for irrigation as a 
result of the Israeli measures. 

Last July Israeli authorities de- 
clared that they plan to drill out a 
new huge well near Bethlehem. 
Bethlehem Mayor Elias Friej, and 
other Arab councils and Pales- 
tinian notables In the area 
protested against the plan and 
warmed that it would have grave 
consequences on Arab wells 
which supply the area with water, 
and reminded that they already 
suffer from water shortage. 

These consistent policies aim to 
evict Palestinians from their 
homeland, in order to find a solu- 
tion to the demographic problem 
which troubles the Israelis. 

Israel has been pursuing these 
policies despite calls for their 
cessation by the world community. 

The policies violate the Inter- 
national law and human rights. Ar- 
ticle 17 of the Universal De- 
claration of Human Rights reads; 
"No one shall be arbitrarily de- 
prived of his property". 

Other human rights’ conven- 
tions and United Nations resolu- 
tions have acknowledged the right 
of permanent sovereignty over 
national resources to all human 
beings. These Israeli practices do 
not serve neither peace nor co- 
existence. 


masses opinion denotes to a basic 
Interpretation that those who lost 
confidence In any peaoe set- 
tlement have negatively begun to 
adapt extreme Ideas. 


However, extremism In Israel 
was not a sudden thing. It has ra- 
ther grown gradually as a result of 
the continued occupation of the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 
This protracted occupation has 
finally emboldened the extremist 
elements In Israel to speak out 
loudly and uncover their anti-Arab 
designs without being condemned 
or criticized by the Israeli govern- 
ment or the Israeli masses as well, 

Al Fajr Arabic paper says that all 
a atements made by Israeli offi- 
cials are directed toward making 
the Impression that a peaceful 
settlement, an International peace 
conference, and direct Israell-Arab 

n ?3? ,a S on8 are a <> becomlno 
within the easy reach, Yet theso 
offldals try to inors the dailyauf! 

Pupation Citi29n8 undero °- 

The paper adds that , the Israeli 
government opens the dcwr wide 
funJft sweeping and sensa- 
tional statements on the inler- 
na tona! conference, 

IK k re Pr QS 0ntatIon, while' 
strongly maintaining an unrelen - 
ng tendency toward BuprSllnd 
the Arabs ..in the Occupied terrlt/w • 

the,r <£& 

5SX r0 J fll,y ' $ initiatives and 

a projects aet up for the Improve-' 
nt of the Arab inhabitants’ con* 
onaare always deadtockedand' 

^ ^ejsraejl aovwment 


Palestine Briefs 



Protesting Israel Aircraft Industries workers hold aloft 
a model of the Lavi at a mock funeral for the doomed 
fighter outside the Defence Ministry in Tel Aviv Tues- 
day. 


Between 4,000 - 5,000 Israeli workers In aircraft 
Industry to be dismissed 

• Israel's radio has disclosed that the management of the Is- 
raeli aircraft industry will shortly send dismissal notices to be- 
tween 4,000-5,000 workers following the Israeli government's 
decision to cancel the Lavy project. 

The radio commented that the step will adversely affect the 
stand of the Labour Party leaders at the next Knesset election 
it said that Israeli voters will deal a blow to Labour candidates 
because they were evidently behind the cancellation decision. 

Sources close to Labour Leader Shimon Peres were quoted 
as saying that he has pushed his party toward an expected 
crushing defeat in the next election. The sources added that the 
workers at the aircraft industry whose total number exeeds 
10,000 together with their families would certainly vote in favour 
of the Likud and the other right-wing parties. 


Israel's water plan would cause disaster 

• In a commentary on Israel’s plans to launch a water-pumping 
project near Bethlehem on the occupied West Bank, Maanve 
newspaper quoted Sawt Al Arab Radio as saying that pumping 
the area's water would certainly cause a major disaster that will 
Involve more than one million Arab citizens In the West Bank. 

The radio added that the project came In line with a Zlonlsl 
plan to deplete the area's water resources and transform the 
West Bank into a barren desert. 

Kiputs members threaten to open leftist military 

camps 

• Members of Kirlm Shalom Kiputs threatened to establish mi- 
litary training camps for Israeli leftists and peace activists in or- 
der to protect and safeguard democracy threatened by Israeli 
rightists and extremists." 

The secretary-general of the Kiputs Ashir Lifni slated that If 
Kakh movement, which Is led by extremist Rabbi Mler Kahane, 
doesn't close down Its newly — opened military training campa. 
his Kiputs will open its doors wide to train leftist elements in in 
entire country. 

Differences between Labour and Likud over lavy 
decision 

• Sharp differences have errupted between the Labour ^ 
the Likud blocs following the Israeli government's declsio __ 
phase out the Lavy project last week. The leaders ° JJ® 
major parties exchanged accusations and sharp criticism w 
the head of Likud bloc in the Knesset Halm Koffman is curremv 
studying a bill presented by a number of Ukud ministers ca u 
for early Knesset elections. 

In the mean time, Koffman asked Moshe Arlns, who tend** 
his resignation in protest against the government s deciso 
cancel the Lavy project, to withdraw his resignation and re 
In the government “to confront the Labour Party lead 0 ' 5 
relinquish national projects.” 

Shamir rejects appointing Labour member as 
communications minister 

• Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir rejected a request ' J? 
Foreign Minister Shimon Peres to appoint Knesset Lebou 

ber Rafl Adari, as minister of communications replacing . 
Robinstpin who has recently resigned, Hamodia paper disc 
, The paper said that Shamir replied that he would BQreeio ap 
point Adari to the post only if ihe Labour Party f pprove 
re-appointment of Yitzhak Modai as a justice minister, i 
ditfon was. immediately turned down by Peres who nw h 
viouslv fired Modal following sharp dispute between tns 
.when Peres Was, a prime minister.. 


t-.-Tt.'-.W.-s-raih: iftw..--- 
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Finance , business & economy 

fjie Pension Fund: 

An institution in search of a dynamic role 

By Pam Dougherty to the Ministry of Finance. Since Mr Khalifeh believes that be- the fund develop a dynam 

Soedal to The Star then, It has concentrated on its cause of Its experience, the PF folio to produce the flnan 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

a'Lrtf ROLE should the Pension 
Fund (PF), now coming to the end 
(Si 2iat yes' - ° f existence, be 
raying m the Jordanian economy? 
Son Fund Managing Director 
TuhaSr Khalifeh hss a number of 
ideas but hs says lack of decision 
p, the future of the fund Is ham- 
pering their application. 

The fund was established In 
1976 with the two-fold job of 
handling government obligations 
on pensions, and of acting as a 
specfabssd Investment organlza- 
lon identifying and promoting new 
economic projects. 

Its original capital was JD 16 
million, and as this was clearly not 
enough lo cover its pension re- 
sponsibililies, the PF directors im- 
mediately took advantage of a 
clause In Iheir constitution which 
i enabled them to hand the job over 


to the Ministry of Finance. Since 
then, it has concentrated on its 
role as an investment body with 
JD 45.5 million invested In 49 
companies and representatives on 
the boards of 38 of them. 

Mr Khalifeh Is convinced that, 
with its experience of the past two 
decades and its resources, the PF 
could be playing a far more dyna- 
mic role in the Jordanian economy 
and more particularly could do a 
far better job if Its future was 
clear. 

There have been a number of 
suggestions for changes at the 
fund in recent years. Former man- 
aging director Bassam Saket, sug- 
gested some, including a change 
of name to indicate that it was ac- 
tually an investment body rather 
than a pension fund. Mr Khalifeh 
re-assessed the fund's activities 
when he became managing direc- 
tor last year, and presented a 
number ' of suggestions for new 
lines of development. 


Mr Khalifeh believes that be- 
cause of Its experience, the PF 
could be the basis for a new spe- 
cialized Investment Institution 
which would both carry out Its own 
investment programme, and pro- 
vide a complete advisory service 
for other Investors, including local, 
expatriate and foreign investors. 
The government could also give 
the PF the responsibility of invest- 
ing money drawn from other gov- 
ernment departments and institu- 
tions. 

As an advisory body, the fund 
could maintain a permanent "libr- 
ary" of potential projects to be of- 
fered to Investors, and could also 
undertake detailed feasibility stu- 
dies suggested by Investor them- 
selves. 

Mr Khalifeh also suggests, that 
the PF would be well suited to the 
role of a market maker on the 
stock exchange and says, "we 
should have an active role In the 
financial market.” He wants to see 


the fund develop a dynamic port- 
folio to produce the financial re- 
turns necessary to finance a more 
dynamic fund. "Unless I can gen- 
erate new money from Invest- 
ments," says Mr Khalifeh, I can't 
have new Ideas." Though he Bays 
that this must be "within what the 
market allows," and would not af- 
fect the funds strategic invest- 
ments. 

There have already been sug- 
gestions for the establishment of 
a company to act as a market 
maker, and the possibility of a 
company with PF, Social Security 
Corporation and private 
sector participation has been stu- 
died but no action has been taken. 
Mr Khalifeh suggests that the PF 
could do the job by Itself without 
disturbing the market or taking 
business from the private sector. - 
"Our job Is not to compete with 
the private sector but to comp- 
lement It." he says. 

While Mr Khalifeh and his staff 
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I West Germany pledges support to Jordan 



Mr Kana'an, Mr Klein sign agreement 


i i AMMAN (Star) — - Jordan's 
j [ socio-economic developments and 
i economic ties with West Ger- 
; ware the central Issues to 
I » discussed between the Jorda- 
i 5® 1 Government and the visiting 
| German delegation. 

| West German Economic Co- 
S'S" 6 * 1 Minister Hans Klein, 

7° af rived In Jordan Sunday 30 
i for a three-day visit, 

nis visit aimed at discussing 
way® of promoting bilateral rela- 
gw oat ween Jordan and West 

Jjjwmpantecl by an official dele- 
EUj. ,h8 voting minister held u 

We meeting with His Majesty M 

Spiff’ u is Royal H| B hn0S8 V\ 

Hasean, Prime Min- r 

feiiu t R [ b and Minister of ai 

inning Mr Taher Kana'an. Jj 

: 8&Hr a B ,l ! S 2P yalS0i6n,l,iC 
H c mii2 0in diac UBsed with ai 

HaiSi! o ^ hn0 , 88 Crown Prince u 

EKST relating to bilateral ^ 
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for the Construction of concrete walls at Osama Bln Zald Cantre 

! Itndin h.L 8 7 of Publ, c Works. Tender documents are available at the ministry’s 
r » wpartment for JD 10. Closing date : 13 September 1987. 

Pa vlng of roads (asphalt mixes and overlays) for Al-Sh- 
Ma’an GnJI.P 8 ^ 7, T ®nder documents are available at the works directorate In 
wovernnorate for JD 10. Closing date: 5 September 1987. 

lh#T Mln?airL , l?o 37/87, Purchase of one thousand tonnes of frozen chickens for 
8, Pt*mber1987 U * >R,7 ' 7 * ndar docum ® ntB ®re available for JD 5. Closing date: 7 

i 77 787 • Supply of electronic seta for the Royal Scientific Society, 

documents are available for JD 5. Closing date: 12 September 1987. 

887 ® 7 - Insurance companies wishing to cover the collective 
Reliable at iSTm*, J? r °J* ct for UNRWA’s employees. Tender documents are 
i5 ^temberl9B7 8 P^ 80 " 0 ® 1 de P« rt n*«nt In Tela AI-AII for JD 20. Closing date: 

°f th ® Zerqa Governorate Police Directorate. Tender docu- 
^°8lng dat*. Building Directorate In Jabal Al-Husseln for JD 100. 

t .12 September 1987* 

t ;_ 8 ®A 87 , Construction of a metal structure and a base for an eme- 

^ ^ ^ ^ .... 


West Germany is to provide DM 
17 million loan, to help Jordan fin- 
ance the development projects 
carried out by the local councils. 

The agreement, which was 
signed by Mr Taher Kana’an and 
Mr Klein, le considered part of a 
Jordanian-West German eco- 
nomic and financial co-operation 
programme for the years 1978 
and 1988. The loan funds, which 
was arranged via the Cities and 
Villages Development Bank 


(CVDB), will ba channelled to the 
various municipal and village 
councils. 

Moreover, under the 1978-1988 
co-operation programme, Jordan 
will receive DM 70 million in soft 
loans, and DM 32 million In techni- 
cal aid. These additional funds are 
aimed at helping Jordan Implement 
its development projects, under 
the 1986-1990 Development Ran. 

Earlier In June of this year, Jor- 



dan and Germany signed a finan- 
cial and technical agreement, 
under which West Germany 
pledged to extend a $39 million in 
soft loans to Jordan for the cur- 
rent year and next year. The 
loan's arrangements, were set at 
a 4.5 per cent Interest rate, with a 
grace period of five years. 

Under the June agreement, $19 
million would go to a sewage 
project In north Jordan, $4.4 mill- 
ion to the Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration (ACC) and $5.5 million to 
the CVDB. In addition to the 
above, the Industrial Development 
Bank (IDB) would receive $6.5 
million. The oil production project, 
in LuJJoun-south of Jordan, was 
allocated $4 million to help Im- 
plement Its third phase under the 
projects proposed feasibility 
study. 

The visiting minister said in 
recent decades, a total of DM 1.2 
billion In form of co-operation 
projects between Jordan and 
West Germany were arranged. 
The newly signed treaty, the min- 
ister said, exhibits the successful 
projeots which had been done In 
the past and tendered the recent 
negotiations. 




wait for a firm answer on the fu- 
ture of the fund they are continu- 
ing with their conventional project 
development and investment ac- 
tivities. 

In the light of the current eco- 
nomic situtatlon in Jordan, they 
are concentrating their Interest on 
small and medium projects, and a 
number of large scale projects 
studied in recent years have been 
postponed until a more suitable 
time. These include a project to 
mine and upgrade Kaolin, which Is 
available In the Mahea area, and Is 
used as a basic material for manu- 
facturing white cement and cer- 
amics; a sodium carbonate project 
and a sand paper project. 

ThB building of an Iron foundary 
In Irbid Is going ahead and tenders 
for the plant, which Is expected to 
cost around JD 23 million, are due 
to be opened on 15 September. 
Studies are sIbo underway for a 
mechanical workshop to make 
metal moulds for engineering In- 
dustries, for a plant to produce ir- 
rigation and household pumps, 
and for a third scheme to produce 
brass fittings. 

Mr Kahllfeh says more attention 
is also being paid to projects in the 
agriculture sector which Is In line 
with the aims of the current five 
year plan. These projects, help to 
achieve better balance In fund in- 
vestments between the Industrial 
and mining sectors and other 
areas of the economy. 

The PF is a shareholder in the 
newly formed company to build a 
major poultry slaughterhouse In 
the Duleil area, has a sheep 
breeding and fattening project 
underway near Mafraq, and Is in- 
volved in a fish raising project In 
the Jordan valley. The PF Is also 
planning to hold a symposium on 
agriculture, possibly later this 
year, which will bring together lo- 
cal and International specialists In 
agriculture to discuss the prob- 
lems of Jordanian agriculture and 
possible solutions. 

Mr Khalifeh believes Jordan 
should also be paying more atten- 
tion to the question of high techn- 
ology maintenance. He sees the 
coming years, as time more 
directed towards the maintenance 
of existing projects rather than the 
establishment of new ones. With 
this In mind the PF, In co- 
-operation with other interested 
institutions. Is considering the 
possibility of establishing a high 
technology training centre to 
serve both Jordan and its neigh- 
bouring countries. This could both 
improve the efficiency of projects 
and provide new job opportunities 
for Jordan’s expanding workforce. 


rgency generator at Aqaba thermal station. Tender documents are available at the 
Jordan Electricity Authority for JD 10. Closing date: 16 September 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 36/87. Purchase of publications for the Ministry of Supply. 
Tender documents are available for JD 5. Closing date: 6 September 1987. 

e TENDER NO. 45/87. Supply of paints (mixed with white- coloured glass balls) 
for the Ministry of Public Works. Tender documents's are available at the minis- 
try’s tenders department for JD 10. Closing date: 8 September 1987. 

e TENDER NO. JPC/ 52-87 /KOJ. Purchase of crane and forklifts (of American 
origin) for the Public Supplies Department. Tender documents are available for JD 
50. Closing date: 15 September 1987. 

• TENDERS NO’s. 47/87 and 48/87. Construction of additional floors at girls 
schools for the Ministry of Public Works. Tender documents are available at the 
ministry's tenders department for JD 25 each. Closing date: 8 September 1987. 

• TENDER NO. A/ 1/87. Purchase of T27 work stations / Burroughs for the Jor- 
danian Armed Forces / Computer Centre. Tender documents are available at the 
JAF computer centre. Closing date:10 September 1987. 

• TENDER NO. SJ/58/87/TF. Supply of plastic tubes type: pvc for the Royal Air 

Force. Tender documents are available at RAF commend. Closing date: 12 Seo- 
tember 1987. ^ 
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Economic 
cAdhocfacy ' 

By Jawad Anani 



Red Sea pipelines 

IN A recent issue the Time magazine published a rather ex- 
tensive report on the Gulf war. The empahsiB was basically 
put on the oil flow and how the war Is likely to affect that. 
What was more Intersting, was the emphasis on the shift 
from transportation by tankers to plplelnes. The magazine 
sounded cynical on the viability of pipelines. 

In Jordan, His Majesty King Hussein and KIs Royal Hlgh- 
ness Crown Prince Hasson have sounded deep warnings 
over the so-called forgotten war In the Arabian Gulf be- 
tweeri Iraq and Iran. Yet, it seemed that warnings were met 
with Insufficient response In the Western media. It was a 
myopic behaviour on the part of the media not to heed to 
these alerting statements. 

Now, the Time magazine and others are crying over the 
danger of interrupted trade in the Gulf. They waited too 

irinl ^l°EJ h £ y * 9 ^ We , d the,r lfllere8t - One may acknowl- 
Jffil th f (act that the element of sensationalism Is the me- 
Sj_? gu |dlr Jfl force. This attitude, however, Is in no way Jus- 
tifiable, not when It comes to a war which has been going 

fh o f 0r ,? flht y S? ra ’ Nt ? one ln h,a r, 0 ht mind should expect 
dem W8r WOuW rema,n confined to the Iraqi /Iranian bor- 

Jh 6 |« B 1 St 8 * b f 1 le ve , that this war will not be con- 
J JJPJJ ! n . the near future, then the prospects of plplelnes 

tflvf n25 B «? C f d ‘ Such 8 ?, hlft wl11 mean Sweater importance 
to the Red Sea zone, particularly the northern side. 

rtf'S L r frf,L Sly V* 8 2iL h ® opportunIt Y t® try to expand Its ahpere 
°Kha f m£?M»Jh carry ? ut mi,ltar Y arip air maneouvres to 
way b8yond Yanbu’. If the Red Sea be- 
comes an oil traffic zone, Israel may escalate Its mllltarv 
t0 , bank on ,tB claim as the policeman of the r !2 
Red ’Sea mtoht ESS*®* f ? r ff ml, ' iary i unta - A 8 aln the 
superpow^rL to cfcsh ® be and an opportunlty ,or 

mu.fhf ' 'lit! ln th !u RadSea wMI become the oil carriers, It 
must be said now that the Western media should heed the 

afreadlTtroilble Wt Mty K Jj fl Hu88a,n - Th ® Rad Sea Is 
hL « o Si ? ble-f 8 ® ted J n Its southern half. Assurances must 

SJJJJJJI to kaap (t aa,e - p or the media to wait until Israeli 
generals wags an unholy war before they pay attention, will 
be an exercise in futility and misrepresentation. 

The Red Sea Is already surrounded by bottleneck pass- 
ages. It should not be clogged by unheady reckless actions 
by war-mongerlng generals. 

Inter Continental holds seminar 



AMMAN (Star) — Public relations 
managers at the InterContinental 
Hotel branches In the Middle 
East, participated in a public rela- 
tions seminar held In Manama, 
Bahrain. 

The seminar was attended by 


Ms Mary Carroll and Mr Harry 
Onell, in addition to a number of 
public relations advisors from New 
York and London. 

Representatives- from Oman. 
United Arab Emirates, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Egypt, Bahrain, and Jordan 
took part in the seminar. 
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Local economic factors 
necessitate co-operation 


By Rasim Rahim 
Star Staff Writer 

SCIENCE AND technology, as a 
dichotomous concept in commer- 
cialization. is introduced to enable 
economists apply scientific facts 
to productivity measures, said Dr 
Jawad Anani in a lecture which he 
delivered last Tuesday at the Rot- 
ary Club meeting at the Intercon- 
tinental Hotel. 

He further added, that technolo- 
gical applications have become 
necessary, in that they produce 
productivity alternatives. By im- 
proving the methods of production 
aimed at reducing costs and in- 
creasing production, technology 
can be better effected. 

Moreover, technology helps up- 
grade the level of production 
within the limit of available resour- 
ces. Thus, encouraging the com- 
mercialized economies explore 
new avenues to improve their per- 
formance, he said. 

International Concepts 

The enterpreneur, though has 
been described by economists as 
courageous alien, still holds a cer- 
tain position among executive ad- 
minstrators, with an unlimited 
decision making capacity. His role 
In the technology process is very 
essential, said Dr Anani. 

Innovation, he said, as an admi- 
nistrative function. Is linked 
directly with the technology 
process. The various elements, 
which Innovative industries search 
to modernize are resources, com- 
modities. markets, production 
methods and orgnfzatlonal stan- 
dards. 

The base of resource utilization, 
he added, is not restricted to the 
geographical element, but also to 
the time element. The effeciency 
in utilizing resources, depends to 


a great extent nol only on the 
"how" and "where", but also "for 
how long". 

This economic effeciency, which 
the Japanese have set high re- 
cords in achieving, relies on time 
and motion studies. Studies as 
such, account for detailed results 
in the technology process, said Dr 
Anani. 

(Jordanian Implications) 

Jordan, Dr Anani explalnded. 
only until 1987, that It has shown 
interests in applying scientific 
research to the industrial sector. 
The Royal Scientific Society 
(RSS), was founded to introduce 
new technological innovations to 
the Jordanian economy, he said. 

Jordan, he continued, can recru- 
Ite the local manpower to apply 
foreign technologies within a new 
Jordanian concept. If a Jordanian 
strategy of this type, is to conti- 
nue, it can be adopted through the 
following stages: 

t) examining these technologies 
and mastering them; 

2) adopting a set of specifications, 
in order that, benefits reaped from 
consuming foreign commodities 
equate their costs; 

3) conducting scientific research; 

4) technologlzing the local indus- 
tries: 

5) Applying changes to foreign 
commodities. 

Jordan, Dr Anani argued, lacks 
the productivity criterion. Jordan 
had Invested heavily in the human 
capital, which in turn resulted in 
the increased cost of locally pro- 
duced industries. Jordan, moreover, 
needs to keep at pace with the 
phenomenon of International spe- 
cialization. This new type of spe- 
cialization, he added, indicates 
that extreme societal changes 
have taken place. 


Jordan, Dr Anani added 
to concentrate on specialize^' : 
tors and shift f rom ££ 
prehensive education system'- 
specialized ones. In R,;. 
Jordan can adapt to sok' ' 
changes which force than? 
into the economy he said. 1 

Technology, he explained * ' 
be transfered through a wriet.' 
methods It can be trS* 
through direct Investing, joints. 
tiJrlng, licensing, francta-- ' 
management-marketing 
cal service contracting, and «•<. ! 
national sub-contracting. 

Jordan, he said, has engaged ■ ■ 
implementing all these method 1 
However, the process ol led.-. : 
ology transfer was not fully st ; 
cessful in Jordan due to the i# : 
of co-ordination between ihe ' 
blic and private sectors. 

The Private Sector 

The role of the private sector •• 
the process of privatization ise-!- 
ential, said Dr Anani. The press 
sector, he added, possesses in- 
flexibility and the capability lost- 
tract the necessary industries t: 
Jordan. Moreover, it can set # 
small industries and private share- 
holding companies, which i( e:- 
f acted their benefits could te 
enormous. 

The private sector, he Cor- 
el uded, should co-ordinate 
the public sector to focus c 
science and technology in all ac- 
tivities of exports, menpwer 
training, and industrialization. 

Dr Anani disclosed, that the Par- 
liament has recently approved ihe 
establishment of the Upper Cou> 
oil for Science and Technotojr 
Under the councils mandate 
scientific, research InstMos 
can be founded. 


IKISiimrvi 


• The Constituent Committee for the Holdino 
Jordan Ian- Egyptian Investment Company met 
In Amman early this week. The commit" w an- 
nounced the resolution to establish a mother 

m°mSn. nV ’ W '* h an auth ° rl *«* capita? of *60 

suau — s 5 *-" 
i|3tus»ss3ssuus! 

companies between Jordan and Kuwait were 
nday at ,he lnooma Tax Dapart? 

The agreement, which will be effected as of 
Mehana 5 **' 8tlpulat * 8 that Jordan and Kuwait 
?he h t a w n o aa cou , m“.' mp,l ° na °" ,ll8hl * 

e. . Mr Yousef H. Al-Jaber, minister of rural anH 
municipal affairs, passed a regulation pertain- 

& tsssssssssM a a r,£r 

^condition to 

Effecting this regulation, the minister stat 
alms at grouping industrial uroia#!*. i! 

pared with JD 92.8 million in 1986 ‘ C ° m ‘ 


17.5 million for 1987, as compared with JD 
9.9 million, during the first five months In 
1986. 

e The Drought Committee, during Its masting 
last week, which was headed by Mr R«l® 
Al-Muashar, minister of interior, discussed ns 
major Issues on Its agenda and endorsed tns 
following: 

— The Ministry of Supply will handle lh» 
supply of 20 thousand tonnes of dry barney, 
define a set of specifications and tender ins 
transaction to various importers; 

— The Ministry of Public Works will supervise 
the construction of storage hangars for lejw 
and grains. Consultants, appointed by the min* 
Istry, will co-ordinate this operation with m 
Ministries of Supply and Agriculture, to JJJJj 
the storage demands and their geography 
distribution around the country; 

— The Jordan Co-operative Organization IfiKj 
provide a list of livestocks feed prices In sen 
Arabia, Iraq and Syria; 

— Farmers will be required to provide a vacci- 
nation certificate before any type of feeds 
ba dispensed to their livestock. 

e. . Mayor of Greater Amman Municipality. Ajjj 
dul Rauf Al Rawabdeh, In an Interview _ 
Ad-DuBtour daily, disclosed that a ptoJj*.-.. 

the construction of four crossroads, was 

dered In order to solve traffic problems 
congestions In Amman area. 

Mr Rawabdeh added that, traffic problem® 
downtown area can well be solved by tn . 
movai of narrowly twisted roads, the eetaoi 
ment of wider pedestrian areas and mu* 
and Improvement of hotel business aroun 
bai Al-Qala'a area. 

The mayor pointed out that local 
ing firms were awarded a JD 20 million r 
lion city project for Initial designs. 

The project which le aimed at • nP ®Jj ra i a 
local Investment, will be Implements 
number of Joint Investment firms. It win » w 
the establishment of big gardens In adfli 
a large artificial lake, added the mayor. 
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Water Authority, Royal Scientific 
Society sign agreement , , , , 


By Ibtisam Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

an AGREEMENT between the 
Royal Scientific Society (RSS) and 
the Jordan Water Authority (JWA) 
*a 5 reached recently, which aims 
at studying the design aspects of 
Wilrbet As-Samra waste water 
(Natural Treatment Plant) located 
at Hashmleh area. 

The Environmental Pollution 
Studies Division/ Industrial Che- 
mistry Department at the RSS is 
involved in conducting such a 
study, which is expected to be 
completed at the end of 1988. Mr 
Subhi Ramadhan, division man- 
ager at the RSS told The Star, that 
the newly signed three-year 
term study is a continuity of a 
previous study, which started in 
1986 following an agreement 
signed between the RSS and the 
JWA. 

The Ministry of Planning will fin- 
ance the current study, total cost 
of which will reach JD 165 thou- 
sand, with a small amount being 
already financed by the JWA. 

The current study will involve, in 
addition to the design aspects, the 
eflldency of the plant and opera- 
tion know-how, Mr Ramadhan ex- 
plained. He further added that, the 
study will also Involve testing 
the quality of water, starting from 
its Input from Ain Gazal treatment 
plant through Zarqa wastewater; 
As-Samra plant — passing Wadi 
Duleil until It reaches Jerash was- 
tewater plant at Jerash Bridge. 

He further explained that, 
another agreement between the 
RSS and the Jordan Valley Au- 
thority (JVA) was signed several 
yeas ago. The agreement was 
directed towards testing the qual- 
ity of water from the point of Jer- 
ash Bridge, King Tatal dam, where 
water usage is strictly for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

He said that the two water 
WJP9 currently existing at Zarqa 
snd Hass Russeifeh areas, would 
be linked with Khirbet As- 
aamra plant as a means to 
Prevent pollution. 

Currently the two pumps, which 
Jhs wastewater outcome 
ana effects from factories located 
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As-Samra plant diagram 

within the area, are connected 
with Zarqa wasterwater plant. 

The Khirbet As-Samra was- 
tewater plant {Natural Treatment 
Plant) is considered the first of its 
kind worldwide. It is located on an 
area of 3000 dunums of Hash- 
mieh/Zarqa, with a total cost of 
JD 17 million financed totally by 
the Jordanian government. This 
plant will mainly serve the whole 
city of Amman and its suburbs. 
Zarqa and its suburbs and Marj-AI 
Hammam area. Additionally, the 
plant will serve areas at Wadi 
Seer, Swiefieh, Amr Rashid Sub- 
urb. Tila'a Al Ali, Khalda. Umm- 
Samaq Swiiah, Jordan University 
and Hashmleh at Zarqa. 

Works at As-Samra plant 
started in May 1985. Completion 
are expected within 39 months. Mr 
Ramadhan said the As-Samra 
plant has saved the Jordan gov- 
ernment an amount not less than 
JD 15 million. 

The As-Samra plant was a sub- 
stitute of three major wastewater 
projects, with a total cost of JD 
30 million. Moreover, the location 
of As-Samra plant adds a lot to its 
main value as a natural treatment 
Facility. Fortunately the As-Samra 
plant does not involve any electri- 
cal or mechanical equipment, nor 
does It require expertise. Rather it 
Involves the right weather for the 
natural treatment. Mr Ramadhan 
concluded. 


As-Samra natural treatment plant 


Slar Staff Writer 

tenHon n? JE ? T contalna the ex- 
i n ? f a Pipeline to carry wast- 
5 r J™ Ain Ghazal/Amman 
As-Sam ' tS fina l destination at 
The treatment Plant, 

comori^ n0 '« 39 k 'l°metres long. 
sSfjS 9 Pipes, Inne?: 

side with ?52r 0d from th e out- 
millimetre diame- 

* £££: iiSE** t0 a natu- 
statlon d flow astern, at the 

structlo^of 3p' r ! VOl '! es the con ' 
catlon'’ r ?L 32 , tr0 atment ' purlfi- 

lhre e tunnsk^ 0 r w dl8tr 'buted to 

^tt?b a d n u d „u a m 8 s Ur,a “ area 

!nr ta Snr aBd °' 

2 erqa S pino sla tion west of 

t4(X)d cubic mo? Pin ° C0paclt y of 
civllWnJl« metr ®s- Additionally, 

(eeched 79 nn ar °u nd th e station 
^ 00 7 ^°° cubic metres; 

% f 

^»5&^J rea ' men, unit to 

«0ftsauh?lh nd , 0d0Ur8 excava - 

3) a wnot ® haza i 7 Amman area; 

a dust rac ®P«on unit and 

removal unit at Ain Ghazal; 

^ to S a !S Hcaa and ,acili - 
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As-Samra treatement ponds 
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The project’s various benefits, 
which contribute to the improvem- 
ent of the societal health evi- 
ronment in general, can be ex- 
plained in the following: 

1) The project provides the agri- 
cultural sector an snnual treated 
"purified” water, totalling in vo- 
lume 50 million cubic metres; 

2) The project replaces three other 
treatment projects, which coujd 
have been constructed at Ain 
Ghazal, Abdoun, Zerqa and Russ- 
eifeh. Total cost of these projects 
could have reached JD 30 million. 

3) The project, being a natural 
treatment enterprise, saves elec- 
tricity and chemical compounds. 
Moreover, it cuts down on labour 
force, since It does not operate via 
electro-mechanical energy. The 
project, as well, will not require 
maintenance works or spare 
parts, than it would be the case if 
it were to operate on electro- 
mechanical power. 

Health benefits 

The project, relying on healthy 
drainage networks, protects 
ground and surface water from 
pollution. The quality of treated 
water, which comes out of the sta- 
tion, is not Infected or carries any 
contagious effects. (RR) 


As-Samra location in Hashemieh 
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Advertisement 

.Central Tender No 105/.187 
(Amman - Naur-Dead Sea 
Road: Section 4) 
ADASSIYAH — SUWAIMAH 
ROAD 

Contractors who have been previously prequailfied for 
Construction of this project are invited to collect tender 
documents, starting Aug. 19th 1987 according to the foll- 
owing conditions: 

(1) - Scope of Work- 

The Project consists of 13.2 Km. for land road and 5 
Km. two lane road, with an inter change, starting at 
Adassiah Village passsing Yarmouk Junction until Ka- 
frein Intersection together with 5km. branch road con- 
necting to Kafrein. 

(2) - The project is financed by an USAID grant. 

(3) - Cost of the first copy of Tender documents is JD 500. 
No refunds will be made. 

Cost of the second copy of documents is JD (200) 

(4) - Last date for purchase of documents is Sep. 10th 
1987. 

(5) - Pre-tender meeting shall be held at the Ministry of 
public works on Sunday, Sep. 6 th, 1987. 

( 6 ) - Tenders shall be submitted before 12.30 noon of Sat. 
Sep. 19th, 1987 at the Government Tenders Director- 
ate in Amman. 

Chairman, Central Tenders 
Committee 

Director, Government Tenders 
Directorate 


By Ahmad Shaker 

• The Telecommunica- 
tion Corporation Is con- 
tacting a number of fore- 
ign companies for the es- 
tablishment of tele- 
phone and switchboard 
industry in Jordan. 

. e A stadium with a total 
seat capacity of 18,000 
spectators, will be esta- 
. blished at Mu'ta Univers- 
ity. The stadium Is ex- 
pected to cost JD 2.5 
million. 

e Studies are underway 
on the Initiation of special 
qualification programmes 
for Jordanian students 
who graduated from Arab 
and foreign universities. 
1 These programmes are 
aimed at helping these 
graduates find suitable 
i|. jobs. 

)! e Amman Financial Mar- 
i, ket Director General Dr 
t Hashlm Al Sabbagh will 
I. be heading to Oman on 
1 3 September to assist In 
;i the establishment of a 
j : stock market In Muscat. 

V • The value of the Klng- 
i! dom's exported capital 
H during the first half of the 
year has amounted to JD 
i 663,757,000; a JD 
i 13,625,000 Increase 
[ compared to last May flg- 


i; • Prime Minister Zald Al 
li Rlfai held talks with his 
Syrian counterpart Dr Ab- 
\ dul Rau'f Al Ka8m on a 
{ number of economic iss- 
j, ues mainly the Implemen- . 
jj tatlon of Al Maqarln dam - 
■ project. 

i. 

» • The total value of de- . 

posits at the commercial 
?: banks during the first hall 
j of this year has Increased . 

to JD 1,981,246,00c 
4 compared to JD 1,951,- , 

; 944,000 In the same per- 
lod of last year. Deposits . 
■! during last month of June . 

have Increased by JC 
|; 29,302,000. 

. • The government hae : 
decided to issue govern- 
i; ment budget bonds va- : 
; fued at JD 40 million, an ' 
> increase of JD 14 million 
compared to the previous " 
■J bond — Issuance. 

‘H ;■ 

jj • Jordanian- Saudi talks ; 

will be conducted In Rly- i- 
■i adh this month on the 
!; shipment of 200,000 ton- ■ 
t nes of wheat to Jordan. 

SHAKHSHIR 
Rent A Car _ 

MERCEDES 

MODEL 

84 

1. Short and long terms 

2. Full insurance 

3. Automatic and Air-con- 
dition cars 

A.- Always new cars with 
good services 

Middle East Hotel 
Tel: 668958 
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Shares, market value 
record slight drop 

By Saif El-Sherlf 

Star financial Market Analyst 

Tod? ha ? d,,n fl covered only four days 20-31 Auaust 

1887, with Tuesday 25 August being a public holiday. 9 

Compared with last week, the dally handling average of this 
week was better off which amounted to JD 289.753 while fast 
week’s average reached JD 242,049. ' rasf 

th0 r m f rket , value which totalled JD 1,199,012 was 
T210246 WaS SS WBGk WhICh acCorded a market value of JD 
Shares hand!ed this week, were also less than thev were lam 

Mars w 6 ^ 131 share were 

to?eclo h r a a8 3 foli o ws“' npani0a WBre tradetJ ’ olaaal,led accordino 
companies^ 9 lnaurance “mpanlas, 6 services and 28 Industrial 

4 ' 4 bank8 ' 2 in8Ura "“ a ' 1 *"< 

Below are some companies whose share prices gained: 

1- Jordan-Gulf Bank closing at JD 1.230 up 

from JD 1.190 

2- Arab Bank closing at JD 1 18.500 up 

from JD 117.500 

3- Jordan-French Insurance Co. closing at JD 5.700 up 

from JD 5.500 

MmST S 255S” bank5 ' 4 in3urances ' 1 aervlcea ' and 16 

Below are some companies whose share prices lost. 

1_ Conmita ° redlt 0toa,n 9 at JD a6B0 

Corporation down f rom j D 0.750 

2- Bank of Jordan cloainn nt .in in Ann 


Cormratton Cfedit closing at JD 0.680 

Corporation down f rom j D 0.750 

2- Bank of Jordan closing at JD 16.400 

down from JD 10.700 

3- Jordan Insurance Co. closing at JD 10.950 

down from JD 11.050 

19 Companies had no change In their share values (4 banks, y 
insurances, 4 services and B industrial companies). 

Those Including: 

1. Jordan -Kuwait Bank JD 1.670 

2. Arab Jordan Investment JD 2.220 

Bank 

3. Al-Ahlia National JD 1.350 

Insurance Co. 

h over-the-counter market, more than 3,800 shares were 
handled at a market value of JD 1,649. 

a JSlSi !" It® mark01 was attributed among sectors 

according to the following percentages: 

® ec * Qr ® Market Last week's 

share share 

Industries 48l8% 1»4% 

in “ ran ° a 7:®% 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded, by sector: 

A- Banks (out of 21 traded) Share Share 

of sector of market 

1- Bank of Jordan 35.8% 17.6% 

2- Finance and Credit 1 8. 1 % 88% 

Corporation.. 

3- Arab Bank 11% 5.4% 

4- Jordan Rnance House 9.6% 4.8% 

B- Industrials (out of 28 traded) 

1- Jordan Sulpho Chemicals Co. 22% 9.2% 

2- National Steel Industry 21% 8 7% 

3- Arab Aluminium Industry Co. .13% 6 0% 

4- Jordan Petroleum Ref. . 9% 3 7% 

C- Services (out of 6 traded) • 

1~ Jordan Elect rlo Power Co. , 55 % 1 %. 

D- Insurance (out of 9 traded) 

1- Jordan French Insurance Co.- 70% 6.2% ■ 

WEEKLY AVERAGE “ 


Last week's 
share 

18.4% 

78.5% 

1.7% 

1.4% 


Share 
of sector 

Share 
of market 

35.8% 

17.6% 

18.1% 

8.8% 

11% 

5.4% 

9.6% 

4.6% 

22% 

9.2% 

21% 

8.7% 

13% 

6.6% 

9% 

3.7% 

65% 

1% ■ 

70% 

6.2% 


Bank 

-0.17% 

-0.45% 

- 0 . 00 % 

-0.24% 


Insurance Services Industries 
+0.16% zero +0.01% 
+ 3.71 zero -0.07% 
-0.65% +6.4% -0.94% 

- 0 . 01 % 



USS 

DM 

1 M 

7 1/3 

3 7/8 

2 M 

7 1/8 

3 7/8 

3 M 

7 3/5 

3 7/8 

6 M 

7 7/9 

4 1/8 

9 M 

7 11/16 

4 3/5 

12 M 

7 15/16 

4 1/4 

2 Years 

8 5/8 

4 3/4 

3 Years 

9 

5 

4 Years 

9 1/4 

5 1/2 

5 Years 

5 3/8 

5 11/16 


Dlls Yen 


3 11/16 7 7/8 
3 11/16 8 1/8 
3 11/16 8 3/16 


5 3/16 
5 1/4 
5 


8 10/16 5 1/2 

9 5 1/2 

9 3/16 5 4/16 


3 9/8 
3 7/8 
3 7/8 

3 7/8 

4 1/16 
4 3/16 
4 1/B 


Sterling 

Pound 

9 15/18 

10 1/4 
10 1/2 
10 5/8 
10 3/4 
10 13/18 

10 15/16 

11 1/18 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation -Amman Jordan. 


GOLD 

IN 

JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 2 September 1987 
were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.850 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 4.400 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 5.250 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
5,050.000 

Ounce JD 183.500 

Gold Sterling.... JD 36.150 


ashBdi Pound.... JD 31.750 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


$ 

EXCHANGE RATES 

buy 

.346 

sell 

.348 


STG 

.568 

.575 


DMK 

.192 

.193 


SFR 

.232 

.234 


YEN 

.00245 

.00247 


DFL 

.170 

.172 


LIT 

.0002625 .0002675 


FFR 

.0572 

.0578 


BFC 

.00925 

.00930 


S.R. 

.09220 

.09320 


K.D. 

1.235 

1.245 


SYR 

.01145 

0.1155 


EGY 

.157 

.1810 


UAED 

.942 

.0952 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 



Arab Economic Council reviews Arab joint undertaking 


+ 1.47% -0.65% 


Average 
+ 0,06% . 

-0.62% 

- 0 . 22 % 

-0.83.9% 


KUWAIT (OPENCA) - The Arab 
economic council at its 43rd meet- 
ing In Tunisia last Wednesday to 
review the performances of Arab 
Joint ventures and the specialized 
agencies of the Arab League. 

The meeting, chaired by Kuwaiti 
Minister of Finance Jasslm Mo- 
hamed Al-Kharafl, will also discuss 
an evaluation on Inter-Arab orga- 
nizations prepared by a ministerial 
committee. 

Also on the agenda of the meet- 
ng are the obstacles and prob- 
Iem8 hampering the progress of 
the Joint ventures and Arab organi- 
zations. 

According to a source ■ at the 
ministry of finance here, the meet- 
ing was a follow-up of earlier re- 
solutions on Arab food security 
and Inter-regional trade. 

Arab Bank Governors endorse 
trade exchange plan 

I^^J^^CA) — The board of 
Arab Central Bank Governors and 
heads of monetary institutions has 
endorsed a draft plan to finance 
Inter-Arab trade exchanges. 

The 12th session of the board 
which ended here Tuesday also 
asked a technical committee to 
prepare the final document. 

The meeting emphasized the 
need for exchange of data on the 
progress of monetary policies In 
Arab states: It decided that Arab 
Governments should be asked to 
v,ewa on mWb 
f ? nd proposal designed 

a ormula to settle out- 

?r^ d ^&P a £ nent8 between coun- 
tries wjfhln the group ■ 


The council was established to Another goal Is to facilitate 
strengthen co-operation among Inter-Arab trade in agricultural and 
Arab countries in order to improve Industrial products and co- 
thelr economies and develop their ordinale the implemenlation ol 
natural resources. joint economic agreement. 
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Chinese leadership is rejuvenated 


By Zhou Shuchun 
special to The Star 

eiNCE 1982, a younger contingent of over 
cwooo members of China’s provincial, 
Sectoral and country bodies have re- 
cced older leaders. The average ages 
have dropped from 62 to 53, 56 to 49 and 
49 io 44 respectively, In a span of five 
years or so. 

A recent trans-provincial survey shows 
that 78 per cent of the present Chinese 
leading officials are considered competent 
for their poBts, 16 per cent excellent, and 6 
oer cent Inadequate. In praise of this ass- 
ured continuity, vice-chairman of the CPC 
(Communist Party of China) Central Advi- 
sory Commission Bo Ylbo says: "As a Party 
veteran, I feel very happy to see that there 
is no lack of successors to carry out the 
cause of the Parly.” 

Currently, a successful three-echelon 
leadership model is in operation. The first 
echelon consists of veterans who now play 
an advisory role; the second represents 
proven administrators presently holding 
leading positions; and the third refers to the 
reBerve army of potential leaders. 

Almost a household word in China now, 
the ’third-echelon’ ie a term for any promis- 
ing youth. However, organization leaders do 
draw up careful lists, in their minds or on 
paper, of a third-echelon supply of needed 
cadres — a term used in a broad sense in 
China, which refere to Party and govern- 
ment officials, administrative staff of facto- 
ries and commercial enterprises, and other 
Institutions. Many present ministerial and 
provincial leaders came from this reserve- 
army of third-echelon members. 

Presently, China has another 1,000 
potential leaders in reserve for ministerial 
and provincial posts, some 20,000 for 
prefect ural-level positions, and around 
160,000 would-be county magiatrates and 
department heads. A national education 
network prepares chosen candidates for 
their future posts. Close-to-6,000 cadre- 
.•Iraining Institutions, some at college level, 
Bkmg with some 1,600 universities and col- 
leges share these efforts. Since 1979, 
around six million Chinese cadres have at- 
tended various professional training cour- 
ses or programmes. Ae a result, the per- 



Cadre-students at the CPC Central Party School 


centage of college-educated cadres at and 
above the county level, has Jumped from 
10 to 60 per cent. 

Changing of Guard 

The problem of aged leadership at all 
levels loomed large before the Chinese in 
the late 1970s, shortly after China em- 
barked upon its nationwide economic re- 
forms. Confronted with an acute shortage 
of successors for their newly-scheduled 
course, senior Chinese leaders felt gravely 
concerned over the prospects of their mod- 
ernization programme. 

Musing over a malfunctioning cadre or 
leadership system, top leader Deng Xiaop- 
ing warned of "a triumph-or-perlsh trial” 
facing the Party and state. Prompt 
measures needed to be taken to ensure a 
gradual, general changing of the guard. The 
ensuing eight years or so hBve witnessed a 
sweeping overhaul of the cadre system, and 
there is more to come. Dramatic changes 
were heralded by a 1980 resolution of the 
Political Bureau of the CPC Central Commit- 
tee. This excluded aged, ailing cadres, or of- 
ficials incapable of performing their duties 
any more, from deputy candidacy for the 
Party congress or Central Committee. 


Previously, the long-standing system 
guaranteed life-time posts, from which 
ranklng-off IcialB could not be dismissed for 
reasons of age or health. Another prelude to 
China’s cadre-system reform was the 1980 
action by Deng Xiaoping, and four other 
Benlor leaders. They shed their concurrent 
posts as the state'B vice-premiers, making 
way for five younger people, thus counter- 
ing over-concentration of power in the 
country's top leadership. That same year, 
the CPC Central Committee set up an 
11-member Secretariat responsible for the 
dally running of the Party’s administration 
with relatively younger and more energetic 
members. 

A special Party national conference In the 
fall of 1985 was noted for the retreat of ten 
veterans, averaging 78 years In age. Leav- 
ing the Party's supreme body, the Political 
Bureau, they trimmed six years off the 
previous average age of 74 for China’s top 
leadership. Six younger faces took their 
places. At the same time, 63 members of 
the Central Committee left their posts to 
younger replacements, reducing the aver- 
age age four years. 

"The succession ol the young to the old,” 


Deng Xiaoping told the conference, “Is an 
organizational guarantee for the continuity 
of our Party’s policies.” 

Four-told Criterion 


To enter or stay In China's official ranks 
today, cadres have to stand up well to a 
four-fold criterion: "Youth, education, 

professional competence and adherence to 
the Party’s policies." Of the four indespen- 
slbles, loyalty to the Party's principles is un- 
doubtedly first and foremost. 

Even if equipped with all the four prer- 
equisites, the selected cadres can not relax. 
They are constantly evaluated by the 
masses via opinion polls and professional 
tests. Some 20 leading officials in Guangxl 
Zuang Autonomous Region, for instance, 
suffered demotions late last year, when the 
provincial organization department con- 
ducted a thoroughgoing examination. The 
-cadres were found inadequate for their du- 
ties. 

Another evaluation check Is a performan- 
ce-appraisal system. This covers responsi- 
bilities, promotion and demotion, awards 
and punishment, for cadres of different 
ranks. This is considered a major step to- 
wards an efficient cadre management sys- 
tem, and Is in sharp contrast to traditional 
practices. Many cadres used to live by the 
adage that "making no mistakes is in Itself 
an achievement." 

By conventional standards, these efforts 
represent breakthroughs. Still, such 
achievements cannot satisfy the reform- 
minded Chinese leaders; they have pro- 
mised to take "bolder steps" In the near fu- 
ture. Analysts expect dramatic headway to 
follow the upcoming 13th CPC National 
Congress, when an overall blueprint for poli- 
tical system reform, focusing on the 
cadre-system, will be announced. 

In fact, top Chinese leaders have made It 
clear that more younger people are to be el- 
ected to the Central Committee and ap- 
pointed to central government posts to In- 
still more vigour Into Party and state bodies. 


AIDS precautions create confusion in the US 


By R C Sabatier 

Special to The Star 

JJJE STATUE of Liberty, beacon to those 
jjo aspire to be citizens of the United 
S 63 ‘ ^ eI 9® m0S Immigrants with the fam- 
S,,. V 1 0F S?. ® ,ve me your tired, your poor, 
your, huddled masses, yearning to breathe 
President Reagan could now 
add and give me a sample of their 
™L°wlBdglng publicly for the first 
Problem In the United States, 
ihat P SnS ent enounced at the end of May 
3 should be added to the list of 
Ann o?iP ua dlseaa 0B "for which Immigrants 
thfl i il! n 5 ®® 0 Wh9 permanent residence In 
tfir&miua d Statea 00 n be denied entry." His 
teflRt dUlck| y Implemented — at 

SiPr'ncWe. As of 8 August this year 
ES. ,0 L US ™»'<lenoy face a re- 
bean nvn ^J 30 teatad to see if they have 
exposed to the AIDS virus. Those who 

tub lkr!!^,P re88nce of antibodies to the vl- 
vhia tha human Immunodeficiency 

AIDS ? r who 8h °w symptoms of 

teelf, will be told so end refused entry. 

wiTanJn'S 1 requirement is thus clear. But 
what nna?! C ! ear 18 1 h°w or where and under 
US euth^i 1068 ! h ® fosting is to be done. 
Brants' ftSfi 08 ma,ntain that potential Imml- 
tha rflaSi?^ 6r !? n ? Bnt8 W, H n °t be informed of 
MfnnS £ t6st8: and Y®t much of the 
canffh^I haVQ t0 k® don ® in the appll- 
Us 4 r coun *ry. In facilities where the 
™ay have no Jurisdiction. 

upJo iM 0 ' 80 1)6 expensive, costing 
•bn ol ® xc l ud ing the administra- 

670,000 and notifications. With 

flranta fitted to the United 
e «eoti fiSl S' the 9 rosa cost could well 
jjT 0 5530 million annually. 

MU ba 8£ S!L f0r th,a sum, the United States ' 
Nina ESS 0n l,,U8 lon: that mandatory 
apread hf c ?. 1 ? somehow stop the 

w »°a«dp£fiH??o World Hea " h 0r fl sni - 
; ■ fl8 Ml hauft Peaflan s own surQeon 
1 •• 'onfl warned that the test (for 


antibodies to HIV) falls to detect antibodies 
in people who have only recently been ex- 
posed to the virus — as antibodies can 
take as long as six months to appear after 
infection. A reliable test for the virus Itself is 
not yet feasible on a mass scale. 

To be absolutely sure that a newly- 
infected person does not slip through, US 
Immigration officials would therefore have 
to ensure that most Immigrants were tested 
twice. The few that showed HIV antibody on 
the first test would be refused entry Imme- 
diately. But the many that showed nothing 
would have to be given a second test some 
six weeks to six months after the first — to 
check If they had only recently been In- 
fected. In the meantime, immigration offi- 
cials would have to be sure that the appli- 
cant did not come into any new contact with 
the virus, through eex, medical or non- 
medical Injections, or blood transfusions. 

Both tests would usually be performed In 
the Immigrant's country of origin Would a 
hospitality' centre, barracks, or a detention 
camp be most suitable? And how would im- 
migration officials explain to most immi- 
grants that they could be more likely to ex- 
tract the virus Inside, rather than outside, 
the US7 With some 1.5-2 million US ci- 
tizens thought to be infectious carriers of 
the virus, the logical place to start wide- 
spread mandatory testing, If it Is believed 
that such a procedure can contro ne 
spread of the virus, would be the United 
States Itself, rather than In the countries of 
applicants for US citizenship. 

From an outsider's perspective, Ameri- 
cans are reading like the man who tried to 
install fire alarms after his house nad 
caught fire. On a global scale, outsiders 
ask, who has been infecting whom? In 1985 
some 12 million Americans travelled abroad. 
The appearance of AIDS In other parts of 
the world has often been linked with the ex- 
posure of nationals to liaisons with Ameri- 
can homosexuals or intrayenous drug abus- 
ers, to Imported American blood products, 


or to surgery or blood transfusions in the 
US. 


use of condoms) of preaching 'safe so- 
domy ,' ignoring the fact that while he Is op- 


the Philippines a women's group called P° a ®?„,*?. “a,*? rSSSH 


Gabrielis is trying to sue the American mint- general la himself, an .evangelical Chrlatian 
am hnmuRfl it heiievsB that 44 Fllloina who has repeatedly stressed the virtues of 
nmatSa Mntractsd HIV as aresutof aexual abstinence. But the lobby In support 
hK sex with US servicemen. Last month n ha b s llc m !2f n ^ ^wTurn^o to 

Wa T neTp'rl^ lavour o! ^niatoTy teetlig.Te rap^ ahlft 

Steal mlettoa That d tli w can bB Q ua 9 0d b * ' he * act that the first bill 

tooS ^mericanBen^icenwi can no ton- !o require testing of immigrants was 
5“ to ao out S jaoaneaeoaTaHs defe£l «e d m the Senate by a 2 to 1 majority, 
h J Li Sn vS In June a similar bill was passed without de- 

V 9 ^ ' m ur. A subsequent publicoplnlon poll found 

giving AIDS to each other. that ?4 p0f c JJ nt Qf f hQ re8p H onde nti were In 

So does the United States government favour of testing Immigrants, 
really believe that Many Africans find the current American 

P rot ®‘ p^Ridflnt Raa" sfonce especially Insulting, as they have al- 
t io n ? J h *3 .t° f ufi ready suffered from the poorly evidenced 

9 an w H o W ii ffcT i£ U « faiv assumption by some American AIDS resear- 

when he said that AID8 chers that HIV came from Africa. And they 

5SP r8 a^^, # IJ 1 I^J5SJS^» < SI«5SS^«2Irfcirf ,Wo remember other Western attempts to blame 
have a duty to protect innocent people . Africans for diseases ranging from malaria 

Given the extreme polarisation of views In to syphilis, 
the country, President Reagan chose to pla- 
cate the lobby for compulsory testing by or- One of the biggest selling guide books, 
daring tests on Immigrants and prisoners — the 1987 Fodor’s Guide to Kenya, as part of 
two groups who are least able to represent a generally helpful section on AIDS, states 
themselves In American politics. The pro- that 'doctore speculate' that In some Afri- 
ponents of mandatory testing In the US, can countries 30 per cent of the total popu- 
many of them Identified with the now fa- lation may be Infected. There is no data Io 
shionabls religious conservatism, adovocate support such an assertion from any of the 
even more extreme measures. Republican AIDS- affected African countries, least of all 
Senator Jesse Helms, was quoted recently Kenya. Africans fear that such Inaccurate 
as saying: "I think somewhere along the line reports will not only damage tourism and 
we are going to have to quarantine... we did commerce, but will also stimulate racism 
it back with syphilis and other diseases, and and prejudice against them, 
nobody ever raised a question about It.” 

Th« mauu York Tim«s newananer re- In a number of countries African students 
« ri,mrTr^Mr.o the have already been subject to discriminatory 

sponded that to ^^.re^’n 0 U carr iHn a a t ha H,V t0 stlng, and sent home when found 

virus wouTd maan to^rceratlna three ^ °timaa P D8llive - The V havB ***** subject to racist 
s™ 8 X? n J l 2 ££ „ SaIhv hew Io abuse fueled by the fear of AIDS. Unlike the 
JfJES! y h d United States though, Alrlcana are unlikely 

all state and federal prisons. to 8U gg B8 t that Americans coming to their 

Leqdsrs of the campaign for mandatory countries should be tested for HIV — they 
testing accused the surgeon general (who can't afford to lose the foreign exchange 
: has promoted, among other measures, the which such visitors bring with them. 
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National dialogue on education 

UNDER THE chairmanship of His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan. a ser- 
ies of televised seminars paving the way for a national educational conference 
opened earlier this week. The aim of the seminars and the up-coming confer- 
ence is to Initiate a national dialogue on education prior to introducing reforms 
serving the system until the year 2000. 

It should be pointed out in this context that Jordan has always prided itself 
tor achieving a commendable record in education for its citizens, regardless of 
their age, social background, or geographical location. Jordanian teachers have 
arso been contributing for years now in the advancement of educational stan- 
dards in neighbouring Arab countries. Education. In short, is a treasured na- 
tional asset for our country. 

It is therefore in line with the importance Jordan attaches to education that 

5? °l re " j Xam i f ?i f ?9 our educational system has been ushered in with 

the full support and participation of Prince Hassan. 

Q ii%I? din0 L h ? qu ? lity of education in our schools Is a matter that concerns 

count riMt* iw»i!op 0h a 8 up ? n th ® futu j e that we would ,iks to achieve for our 
S' t pos,tlve JC s, 9n, therefore, that the Ministry of Education 
the P roce ® s of re-examining the educational system, has ch- 
2 ?®2 rtS a . nd P rof . esslona| s from different background and affilla- 

LnHnh t ?hil r< ^ V, ?i e V aluable m_put - and to offer their suggestions that will 
enrich this national dialogue on education. 

° nly trough this spirit of constructive self-criticism that a true and hon- 
b0th ^ e advanla 9es and disadvantages of our edSicSal 
system can take place. All sectors of society should be called upon to Dartake 
in this noble national endeavour that aims at revitalizing the educational oro 
cess in our country, and getting it set to meet the changes StfffficE 

Arab and international action 

ilia rifled i L^ qt«+q^ a 9 ainat ' ranla n economic and oil installations are 

L 9 * ct fc a l se f -defence. They represent an adequate res- 

fflSSfhL ifn ^ lst ! nt refu x sal t0 aspect the will of the International com- 
? K i u L and direct accep ance of the UN Security Council resolution 598, 
which calls for a peaceful settlement to the conflict, 

Iraq has been spurred to resume its attacks by two factors: Iran's continued 
sta ling and apparent unwillingness to stop the war in accordance with the Se- 
C 9 u . nci1 resolution, and the failure of the Security Council members to 

fnn whirh tho^ e h PS t0 forC ® Tehr , an t0 abide by al the provisions of the resolu- 
tion which they have unanimously adopted. 

.. '[fO r?i ted ' onfl enou9h t0 680 W tha resolution would be put into effect either 

□owera Du^fn/thR^ 8 nce by l E an ' Z l* a , result of concr0 te action by the big 
SSS- y K Week ^ w ^ IGh ® la P sed since the resolution was en- 

whlrh d in fhp fin a i fi h Jiwi bey0nd . re,eaa,n 9 va 9ue statements and comments 
^ h nHn. ^n h |f« i D no^J y 8 rev ® al , a 99 r0 ssive intentions. Iran seems intent on 

Arab?an luTLtatls q ' ^ main,ainin S 1,8 lntimldatl °" 
alon9 this road to hait ,ha ™ 

e nrl! b ®IfJ!fi ar0 . a ! 80 ? a,, ® d V pon t0 put thelr threat of taking severe mea- 
fhio A t rl r K n i nt ? 0ffeat . ,f 11 does not acdept resolution 598 by the 20th of 

M »TiSr> 1 £° reS 9?- rn i |^ isters are due to meet at this date to consider the 

Tehran ^nor? Intransigent. ■ heln *° 00,1 * r ? n * the Iranian aggression would make 

, It is thus hoped that in the next two weeks, Iran will be forced bv decisive 
atStoto ^rts ; war l^q® ^ step8 ,0 a 9 rae ton e 9 otiate an honour- 



CJje ^rusfalent 


Letters to the Editor, with the writers full name and ad- 
dress, should be sent to: The Editor, The Jerusalem Star 
P.0, Box 591, Amman Jordan. - Letter* mqy be edited for 
reasons of clarity and/or Space. Writers’ names and/or ad' 
dresses can be withheld upon request. : ,or aa - 



Can Angola be defused? 



Special to The Star 

LONDON — When fldel Castro visited Pre- 
sident Jose Edwardo dos Santos of Angola 
earlier this month, many observers were 
surprised that their communique pledged to 
make “their common position more flexible." 

The 37,000 Cuban troops and advisers in 
Angola have been drawn Increaslgly Into the 
^“le zone as the rebel forces of Jonas Sa- 
vimbl have been reinforced by American 
arms supplies and as South African forces 
nave become more active In his support. 

Does the communique's wording suggest 
that the Cubans are looking for a way out 
perhaps feeling they are being drawn Iri 
over their heads, with supply lines too long, 
in contrast to the South Africans who are 
nearer home? 

Jm lt 1# mere iy. another ploy, a nod to the 
peacemakers, while the Angolan and Cuban 

S!n a ih! I? rit ,h ! lr t80,h ’ determined to 
jtoj clvl war, drive the South Africans 

d no, e PJ° rt i e Prelorla t0 relinquish its 
bofh nelflhbourin 9 Namibia? It is probably 

qi f .i he A ^ 0olan l cou!d aet a deal with the 
SSSiri CSC 8 lhat wouW not lea ve them 
tanSnrwil? Q he caremitting military grind of 
i Sav,r H fai - thQ y would take it. But 
since this Is such an elusive goal, they are 
prepared for the long haul. There is cer- 
tainly nothing In the record of the Cuban 
presence In Angola, now 12 yearl old tS 
suggest a great urge to compromise. 

tn^L y ^ r8l . ol ? servera ha ve been predict- 
wPrii^L C 2 8tr ° 8 wl11 waa be lng sapped by 
h **? °PP°sitlon at home to Cuban 

SSJSmftt ?i5 latant cor,tln0 nt for a re- 
resolva Mam D T ™ V0 8 on - and Cuba's 
ha Pa on utalrrUnlBhed. Castro feels 

In aScSko tSW Qround - Hla tr °ops arrived 
£n ln?aslon y re3P0 " ae tG the South Afri ‘ 

B!thMn A ^ Can eaa,,y overlook that 
8flvnii?rt 5f ny Afdoa n governments do not 

{fiJssgjsasMfs 

rent issue of Foreign Affairs, 

not veH&rt 0 ^^ m , ll,ta 1 ry distance has 
' the 8 ^ l0a irrevocably toward 

x? v L B j ? nevertheless, ;Cuba now 
nofr 70 lStra ^fllo. : link to ' several African 

HhSnt f6dthold 0n the cort- 

■ nsnt ,0 f itself and. the Soviet Union." 

: er^flr« 0 takSfn h SL 8 Up ' ? uban military offiJc- 

Qf th0 Anooian 
: - 08 'O the. battlefield and Cuban- troops 


are being brought up to the front line to use 
the Increasingly sophisticated Soviet wea- 
ponry that has been arriving In the past 
three years. Before this, Cuban soldiers had 
been confined to the more protected per- 
imeters of the capital, Luanda, more aa ad- 
visers than combatants. 

Is there a way out, a formula for peace 
that can end a war that has cost Angola 
$12 billion, has killed “incalculable" num- 
bers, scrippled 500,000 displaced 600,000 
and now reduced the country to a savage 
hunger with the worst Infant mortality rate 
In the world? 

The real chance was missed In the las! 
year of the Carter administration. A deal 
had been lengthily negotiated over the 
previous four years that would have led to 
Namibia winning its Independence and 
South African troops withdrawing to Insida 
their border. But the deal was scuppered by 
the Incoming Reagan administration which 
insisted there could be no deal without an 
agreement for a Cuban withdrawal. 

This missed opportunity has merely led to 
Cuban entrenchment and the intensity^ 
the war now Is much greater. Castro m 
not have planned it this way inltialty, 
now that his troops are almost In eyabai wo- 
eyeball confrontation with the South African 
army, it probably gives him a great deal oj 
satisfaction. 

Standing up to white South Africa is tjj 
"good" cause of the 1980s. In a spew* 
widely reported to have surprised ine m 
lan leadership at the Non-Aligned MW 
ment summit in Harare in 1986, he said ^ 
ban troops would not tow® '’JJJ 
until apartheid was defeated. What* jjjjj 
there Is always the long shot In mm 
strategy. 

Might not a particularly gory but 
theless heroic and auccassfu battle aga^ 
the South Africa army provide the i cawwj 

for a massive black uprising Inside »ou ^ 

Africa? There have been reports (J®*, 
scenario has been discussed In Hava 

What options does the West have to ' J J 
gotiate a way out of the Imbrcgl o ■ “T ^ 
save white South Africa from IJ ^ 
igence and militarism, but to save 
of millions of innocents? 

It must be to lean on South Africa _s ^ 
long- term Interest to remove itself jt 
direct line of confrontation wl[J i f0f n 

must withdraw from Angola and ina 0 , 
Namibia too. Its present policy- j* ^ 
keeping Cuban forces at bay w guck 
reach, is paradoxically working 
them into the vortex of South Am , p 
internal disorder. Its troops Inside " * ^ 
rather than being a forward Mag jj, 
• are laying a powder trial right mw 
Africa's own backyard. ^ 

the Reagan South African polW l0 

clearly failed. It's time tor policy, 

evolve a more subtle and effec ' fg . 
one that works to diminish the 
ther than increase It. 






Gandhi’s battle against Babbar Khalsa 


By Richard S. Ehrlich 
Special to The Star 

NEW DELHI, India — Both the late Indira 
Shi and her son and successor Rajiv 
Ktried during the past five years to ex- 
Siwte India's deadliest Sikh extremist 
ihe Babbar Khalsa. Neither has 

succeeded. 

Todav the Babbar Khalsa is the biggest 
and moat powerful group fighting to create 
n indflDendsnt homeland In the north-west 
dale of Punjab, to be called KhallBtBn and 
mled according to the 16th century fun- 
teachings of the Sikh religion. 

The group reportedly has adopted the Je- 
wah struggle to create Israel as a 
JSdei for its campaign. Despite the 
oresence of thousands of members of In- 
das security forces in Puniab and regular 
gun battles with suspected Sikh guerrillas, 
the Babbar Khalsa show no sign of losing 
their ability to strike in the cause of their 
would-be homeland. 

Many of the now-dally attacks on secur- 
ity forces and other government targets in 
Punjab are attributed to the Babbar Khalsa, 
and officials believe they have established 
suicide squads to step up the struggle. Re- 
lying on Informants, Interroga- 
tion, surveillance and other tech- 
niques, the government has pieced 
together over the years a picture 
of the secretive organization. 

Babbar Khalsa, which means "Pure 
lions." traces its name to 1920 when In- 
dians ware trying in vain to oust the British 
colonial rulers from the subcontinent. At 
lhat time, a group called the Babbar Khalsa 
was formed as civil resistance organization 
which also used terrorist methods to harass 
the British. The Babbar Khalsa was part of 
the Akall Party, the Sikhs' main political 
party In Punjab. 

Twenty-seven years later, when the Bri- 
tish granted Independence to India, the Aka- 
Hs emerged as a powerful political force In 
Pun]ab, attracting the votes of Sikhs and 
Hindus In state elections. The Babbar 
Khalsa disappeared. 

But In 1981, aa Sikhs began to feel in- 
creasingly discontented with federal rule 
under Indira Gandhi, a group of young men 
dusted off the Babbar Khalsa name and re- 
putation and unleashed a selective, hit-and- 
run war against her government. 

Now Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, who 
succeeded hla mother when she was ass- 
assinated In October 1984, has discovered 
he Is no more able to liquidate them. Much 
of the Babbar Khalsa's success stems from 
a devout commitment to their cause, and an 


ability to purchase machine guns, authori- 
ties say. 

Their units are so tightly knit and disci- 
plined that police are unsure who the lead- 
ers are or the number of armed fighters. Es- 
timates of trained men range from 100 to 
1 , 000 . 

Critics of the security forces say part of 
the problem is that when police kill a Sikh, 
they describe him as a "terrorist" who be- 
longs to Babbar Khalsa or one of the 18 
other known separatist groups. Sikh lead- 
ers, along with non-Sikh politicians and hu- 
man rights groups, claim security forces kill 
Innocent Sikhs under torture or in round- 
ups, then record the deaths as occurring 
during shoot-outs. 

Few If any Sikhs have been killed while 
actually committing an act of terrorism, the 
critics say. They claim that nearly all Sikhs 
killed have been shot dead in so-called "en- 
counters" which in fact are often staged ex- 
ecutions. Government and security officials 
repeatedly deny the charges, but many Sikh 
youths believe the allegations and that they 
are a target of the government. Under the 
Prevention of Terrorism Act, police can de- 
tain suspects without trial for up to two 
years. 

One consistent demand by both mod- 
erates and extremists, as well as human 
rights groups, has been the release of 365 
Sikhs detained without trial since June 
1984, when government troops stormed the 
Golden Temple in Amritsar, a Sikh shrine 
which had been turned Into a stronghold by 
militant groups. London-based Amnesty 
International asked Gandhi last March 
either to release or prosecute the detained 
Sikhs, but he refused. 

The Babbar Khalsa is believed to draw 
fresh recruits from Sikh youths by playing 
on their fears of persecution and offering 
them a role aa fighters for the cause, In 
keeping with Sikhism's tradition of using a 
sword to protect the faith when it is 
threatened. 

One of the best-known Sikh extremists 
was "Saint" Jarnall Singh Bhindranwale, 
who perished in the Golden Temple attack. 
But Bhindranwale was considered too much 
of a showman by many Babbar Khalsa figh- 
ters who shun media attention, sources say. 
The Babbar Khalsa focuses on government 
targets, police say, and has eschewed the 
massacre of innocent people, such as the 
random hijacking by Sikhs In July of three 
buBBS when 70 Hindu passengers were 
killed. 

The group Is believed to be deeply fun- 
damentalist, forbidding followers to con- 
sume alcohol, meat or tobacco. The Babbar 


Khalsa is believed to have joined other radi- 
cals in a so-called "reform campaign" 
launched earlier this year throughout Pun- 
jab, when Sikh gunmen attacked shops sell- 
ing those items. Some vendors who refused 
to heed the campaign were killed. 

Punjab governor Siddhartha Ray, how- 
ever, recently said the security forces had 
halted the campaign and the shopa are now 
open for business. The Babbar Khalsa and 
other Sikh separatists believe their religion 
is In danger of being diluted and dominated 
by India’s Hindu majority. Their fundamen- 
talist stance has been fuelled by economic 
discontent in Punjab. 

Wealthy SikhB involved in agriculture and 
light industry want fewer restrictions on 
economic investment, expansion and 
growth. They feel hampered by India's no- 
torious red tape and endless bureaucratic 
delays. Such demands led to calls for 
greater autonomy to enable Punjab to deve- 
lop its economic potential more rapidly; 
while well-educated but unemployed Sikh 
youths blamed the government for not pro- 
viding the highly-skilled Jobs to which they 
felt entitled. 

When their grievances apparently went 
unheeded in New Delhi, many Sikhs felt 
they were being discriminated against by 
the government simply because they were 
not Hindus, despite official denials. 

Another complaint Is that as India mod- 
ernizes, Sikh youths no longer obey the 
conservative teachings of their spiritual 
leaders, and fundamentalist Sikh priests 
have been wandering the state urging a re- 
turn to traditional values. They fear India's 
14 million Sikhe are being lured Into a de- 
cadent, Westernized lifestyle. 

Many Sikh youths, confused by the con- 
flicting rhetoric, say they try to stay apoliti- 
cal and ignore tha fundamentalists' call, but 
this is undermined by the alleged excesses 
of the security forces. Moderate Sikh lead- 
ers and other Indian analysts say that to 
stop the separatists attracting youths to 
their cause, the government must create 
thousands of jobs In Punjab through an in- 
vestment drive. 

Others have called on Gandhi to talk 
directly with the separatist leaders, but he 
has repeatedly refused, saying he does not 
know who the leaders are and that their de- 
mands keep changing. There are now wide- 
spread fears that Gandhi's Increased re- 
liance on the security forces to uproot Sikh 
separatism will alienate moderates even 
further. 

Richard S. Ehrlich covers South Asia 
from his base in New Delhi. 


US-lran conflict is just beginning 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 

8 tar Washington Correspondent 

INTO all possible records of 
rili 8 J at0a relations with Iran — and Is- 
^ — dl 80 lose 8 equivocation that has not 
overcome to this day. The records 
wncerned are those of the House-Senate 
and other Congressional hearings 
ri.jf , aa diplomatic and press accounts, 
wabiy inoludlng those of the Washington 

concision now, with the United 
iho cl refla 90>nfl Kuwaiti oil tankers with 
S, 8 J ara a °d Stripes and providing them 
J escorts In arid out of the Arab-Gulf, 
d0cia,va - But what will the United 
h2 ,ea real| y dt > ^ an Iranian missile, bom- 
0 ,. ' apeod boat manages to inflict eeri- 
on one of the American war- 
la Tha jankers, with great Iosb of life? 

States willing to strike back, 
air w? k it willing to bomb a naval or an 
hBakSf 6 ®' °£ P 0rha PS Tehran and inflict 
n6 «vy oasualtles? 

JSSS' l tan? American pragmatism is con- 
vS.Si 4 L irenlan religious fanaticism. 
IsiS i A - , r , anlana no* redouble their terror- 
nJ\vJ a n ® interest in air transport to over- 
sLk d ufta' goes back to the days of the 
^ PahlevJ-beqause Iran is situated bey- 
Us llV 71088 ' 0 * the Arab world, The former 
to* «JW ador to Iran, Richard M. Helms 
ngjjfi the Shah as saying: "Neither Is- 
j^or Iran .wants to be atone Iri a sea of 

k %| 6 Khl!A t i?'! firth / 0W of tha Shah, Aya- 
5S'Bur«£ n - Cu L off 0,1 relations with Is- 
H needs of his armed forces 
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soon changed hlB attitude, at least covertly. 
Through Israel he might obtain spare parts, 
ammunition, weapons to fit Into the needs 
of armed forces entirely supplied by the Un- 
ited States. The complication was that Un- 
ited States Insists that the arms It gives or 1 
sells to Its friends should never be passed 
on to another country without US permis- 
sion. As a consequence, ever since 1981, 
Israeli officials have been inquiring about 
whether it would be all right to ship this or 
that to Iran. 

The US replies were, according to Israeli 
officials, neither a green light nor a red one. 
It was more like a yellow light. From the Ira- 
nian point of view, the most recent 1985 Is- 
raeli proposals, that led to direct US Invol- 
vement, were Just the last in a long series of 
Inquiries. 

In the years 19B1-B2, Israeli Defence 
Minister Ariel Sharon suggested to the Am- 
ericans that arms shipments could gain in- 
fluence with moderate elements In the milit- 
ary who might eventually displace Khomeini. 
Sharon says he got an okay on this idea 
from Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig 
for shipment of $10 to $15 million worth of 
spare parts; Haig says he did nothing of the 
kind. 

Another such inauiry In 1982 by Uri Lu- 
branl, former Israeli envoy to the Shah, eli- 
cited a definite negative response from the 
Ppntrai Intellkienca Agent of the United 
States. In November 1979, President Carter 
Is reported to have been furious because 
the Israelis had shipped a load of tires for 
their F-4 aircraft to Iran. | 

When the Reagan administration took 
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over, the Israelis came back again with pro- 
posals for sales to Iran. Dick Allen, the 
national security advlBer, Is reported to 
have told Morris Amltay, an Israeli lobbyist, 
to "tell your friends you told me about It and 
I heard what you said." However, this 
equivocal reply may have been Intended, 
Amltay saw it as "a wink and a nod," and 
the Israelis went ahead with another ship- 
ment to Iran. Allen now says that was not at 
all what he meant to convey. 

A similar exchange took place between 
Ariel Sharon and Secretary Haig. Some re- 
ports aay Haig did not give Sharon the per- 
mission he sought, some say he did. Any- 
way, the Israelis went ahead with their arms 
shipments. 

Some shipments went through a Portu- 
guese dealer named Jose Joaqim Moral! 
Zolo. One deal was for $200 million. An Ira- 
nian buyer, Sadegh Tabatabai, provided 
the Americans with an official letter stating 
that the military goods were "for the sole 
use of the government of the Republic of 
Iran." Mosha Arens, then Israeli ambassa- 
dor, told tha Boston Globe In 1982 that -Is- 
rael got permission for Its military shipments 
to Iran from "almost the highest levels." 

Yet now the United States embraces 
openly and officially quite the opposite po- 
licy. It may well be that the conflict between 
the United States and Iran Ib just beginning. 
The possibility that such conflict could 
benefit the Soviet Union, which is exploring 
all possibilities for Improving relations with 
Iran, remains to be seen. 


Africa needs 
not starve 

Paul Harrison 

AFRICA'S IMAGE In the West la grim: 
a continent hovering on the brink of 
famine, with eroding soils and shrink- 
ing forests, at the mercy of a climate 
of fearful unpredictability. Good rains 
over the past two years have brought 
respite, but they have not changed 
the realities that largely Justify the Im- 
age. 

Aid projects and government pro- 
grammes In Africa have an appalling 
failure rate. One In every two World 
Bank agriculture projects In East 
Africa flops — against one in 20 In 
South Asia. High Imports, high costs 
and high dependence on government 
experts or bureaucrats make such 
projects prey to Africa's cash and 
manpower shortages. 

New high-yleldlng crops are often 
unpopular In Africa because they 
need fertilizer and careful man- 
agement. But planting of a new breed 
of the root crop cassava — developed 
by the International Institute for Tro- 
pical Agriculture — Is spreading 
spontaneously among Nigerian far- 
mers. It doubles yields, with no input 
and leas labour. 

Dozens of stoves that save fire- 
wood have bean designed, but no 
more than a few thousand of each 
type are in use. Yet within three 
months of Its nationwide launch In 
Burkina Faso, one simple Improved 
mud stove spread to 86,000 house- 
holds, cutting their fuel-wood use by 
half. The stove costs nothing and can 
be Individually fashioned In a day to 
fit any pot. 

Northern Burkina Faso has been de- 
vastated by decertification. Land that 
once yielded crops has been so 
overfarmed and overgrazed that It 
has crusted over. Plants and trees 
wither and die while rain sheets off 
uselessly. 

Efforts In Africa must be based on 
self-help, catalyzed by simple training 
spread by networks of village-level 
workers or volunteers. If an activity 
cannot be kept going by the local 
people, It will collapse Just aa soon as 
the government jeeps break down. 

Aid donors ns ad to absorb the less 
one of success as well. They must no 
longer encourage imports of machin- 
ery — or pull out from high-cost 
projects after five years, leaving Afrl 
cans to foot the continuing bills. 

The most crucial requirement Is In 
centives. Whsrever farmers have 
bean given attractive prices for their 
produce, as In Zimbabwe or Malawi, 
they have responded with handsome 
Increases In output. State marketing 
boards must pay more for food and 
cash crops — or, better still, allow a 
free market, with freely floating cur- 
rencies. 

If these approaches are followed, 
all but a handful of African countries 
could become self-sufficient In food 
production within three or four years 
and be on a secure footing to move 
on gradually to higher cost approa- 
ches. At the same time, African 
nations would conserve their soils 
and forests, and be less vulnerable to 
drought and famine. 

I Otherwise, Africa will remain In a 
chronic state of near crisis — Inter- 
rupted from time to time by apocalyp- 
tic catastrophe, Washington Post- 
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middle east 


The origin, history and struggle 
of the Cherkessians 


By Pascal B. Karmy 

Special to The Star 

IN THIS article I shall, for the sake 
of consistency, use the words 
Cherkessla and Cherkessians to 
denote the country of the Cher- 
kessfans and the Cherkess people 
respectively, Instead of Circassia 
and Circassians. 

Geography of Cherkessla 

Cherkess ia falls, roughly speak- 
ing, In the area lying in the northw- 
est foothills of the Greater Cauca- 
sus mountains in the Soviet Union, 
and Is bounded In the north by the 
Black Sea. It is a part of the Cau- 
casus whose area is equivalent to 
one-quarter of Europe's and Is the 
homeland of the Cherkessians. 

The region has a mild, moist cli- 
mate and consists of northern 
lowlands and southern mountains. 
Grain and sunflowers are the main 
crops on the lowlands where there 
Is considerable dairy farming. 
Livestock raising on mountain 
pastures Is the chief upland occu- 
pation but timber cutting is an Im- 
portant industry. The lowlands po- 
pulation is predominantly Russian 
with Cherkessians largely con- 
fined to the mountains. 

History of Cherkessla and of 
the Cherkessians 

In time immemorial some primi- 
tive tribes Inhabited this rugged 
mountainous region of the Cauca- 
sus. The history of Cherkessla, 
however, Is lost in antiquity. Some 
historians state that the Greeks 
were the forefathers of the Cher- 
kessians. They were known by the 
name of Karkat but with the pass- 
age of time the word was trans- 
formed Into Cherkess or Gher- 
kesa. 

Other historians say that the 
Cherkessians belong to a people 
who lived west of the Caucasus 
and the coasts of the Caspian 
and Black seas. In the course of 
time they became known by the 
name of Adyge which la the 
national name of the Cherkess- 
lahs. 

Historians further add that the 
Cherkessians lived In the region 
south of the Caucasus and the 
coast of the Black Sea thousands 
of years before Christ. They also 

SI*- th ® y fQrmGd P art of the 
Hittite Kingdom which conquered 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and Sy- 
ria. Later the Hltfltes were overrun 
by fhe Assyria and Chaldeans and 
the Cherkessians retreated to the 
south of the Caucasus and settled 
there for good. Those historians 
conclude the 1 Cherkessians are ■ 
descendants of the Hlttltes as 
they have many things in common 
such as the same clothes, de- 
signs, weapons and headcovera. 

Moreover, the Cherkessians 
even-today use the Hittite hyrogly- 
phlc letters on their weapons; they 
name their horses and cattle by 
those letters and use them also as 
dbtlnotlve marks of their families. • 
•Therefore the ancient history of 
Cherkessla and of the Cherkesa- 
lane ia not clear; arid different his- ‘ 
torlans have different views and 
■ theories on their origin and ancient 
history. They are however of the ■ 
Indo-European ftrid not semltio 
stock. 

Religion of the Cherkessians 

A ^;wltt] many ancient peoples, 
me; pnerkeseians were heathen 
people ; who believed in many goda 
such as the goddess of the rain, 
the goddess of beauty, and the 
goddess of the forest. Scores of 
them were converted to Cfirfatlan- 
ily qt’ the time of the Well-known 
. ~?"P eror • Justinian 
(483-666 A.D.J Some of the Crtar- 
ke.ssiah.8 who lived south of the 



Sheikh Shamel 

Caucasus were converted to Islam 
during the Muslim -Arab conquests 
in the 7th century. However, al- 
most s II ol them became Muslims 
in the 17 th century. 
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Cherkessians* struggle for 
independence 

During the Middle Ages, the 
Cherkessians occupied most of 
the Great Caucasus mountains 
with their capital at Sukhumi. Be- 
tween the 10th and the 13th cen- 
turies, Cherkessla was under the 
rule of Qeogfa, but thereafter the 
Cherkessians maintained a pre- 
carious Independence for several 
centuries, fighting and occasio- 
nally paying tribute to the Crimean 
Tatars. 

In the 16th century Czarist 
Russia began to help the Cher- 
kessians In their struggle against 
the Tatars. By 1706 the Tatars 
were defeated after which the 
Russians themselves began 
slowly encroaching upon the 
CherkeaBlan territory especially 
during the reign of Peter the Great 
and Catherine the Great in the 
18th century. 

In 1829 Russia seized all Cher- 
kessla on the legal ground that it 
was a territory ceded by Turkey 
as a result of the Ruealan-Turklah 
war. In effect Turkey had never 
ruled Cherkessla but had merely 
maintained a trading station on the 
coast. But the Cherkessians re- 
volted against the Russian occu- 
pation and fought several battles 
largely under the leadership of 
Sheikh Shamel (1797-1871). He is 
considered the hero of the Cher- 
kessians and even of all the Cau- 
ca$8lans. He fought valiantly 
against tha Russian domination of 
nla country for thirty yearB, but he 
and his followers could not resist 
forever the onslaught of the pow- 
erful Russian armies. 

Sheikh Shamel surrendered in 
1869 and was taken by the Russ- 
ians to Petersburg (Leningrad 
now) as a guest. Then he was all- 
owed to go to Istanbul and from 
there he went on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca where he died In 1871 In 
house of Sheikh Ahmad Al Rf- 
fql ., His tomb waa considered as 
bul wd ® removed after 
the Saudis cams to power. 

The patriotism; of the ChSrkess- 
ans was ao Intense that the ma- 
jority of them refused to remain 
under Russian domination. Thou- 
eands of them emigrated and set- 
t ed In Turkey, Asia Minor, Bulga- 
f 1 .®- .? er | ia afterwards in (he 
Middle East (Syria, Jordan; Leba- 
E flypt) M as ® immigration . 
to, those, countries started be- 
tween 1864 and 187$ and contl- 
nuqd up .to 1800. Bqlrig themsel- 
ves Muslims, they, naturally prefer- 
red to emigrate from their home- 


f.r 


land to the Muslim countries men- 
tioned above. Some Cherkessians 
are living now in Europe and in the 
USA. 

Cherkessians say they were 
forced to leave their country be- 
cause the Injustice, oppression 
and despotism of the Russian rul- 
ers and not because they were 
looking for a more comfortable 
and luxury life or for amassing 
wealth. Some historians state that 
the Ottoman empire encouraged, 
for political reasons, the emigra- 
tion of the Cherkessians by pro- 
viding them with ships and other 
means of transportation and send- 
ing them to Anatolia and tha Bal- 
kans especially to Bulgaria which 
was under the Ottoman rule. 

The aim behind this was to In- 
crease the number of Muslims In 
those countries and use them as a 
buffer zone between the Otto- 
mans in Turkey and the European 
states who were coveting to' In- 
herit the "sick man of Europe", 
that is the Ottoman empire. It is 
estimated that the number of the 
Caucasians Including the Cher- 
kessians who emigrated from 
Caucasus is more than four hun- 
dred thousand. 


Cherkessla at present 

Cherkessla is now administra- 
tively divided Into the Adyge auto- 
nomous Oblast and the Karachai- 
Cherkess autonomous Oblast. The 
latter was constituted in 1967 by 
the merger of the Cherkess Auto- 
nomous Oblast and the area Inha- 
bited by the Karachal people. The 
Adyge Oblast lies mainly In the 
valley of the Belaya River, a tribut- 
ary of the Kuban. Its capital Is 
Maikop, a centre of the huge oil 
field, food processing and 
wood-working Industries. 

After the Emigration 

After the emigration, the Cher- 
kessians played an Important role 
In the life of the Turkish Empire. 
Many of them became prime min- 
isters, ministers army comman- 
ders, generals, ambassadors end 
assumed other high positions In 
the empire. Some of the Turkish 
writers and poets were of Cher- 
kesslan origin as, for example, 
Tawfiq Flkrat, the woman writer 
Khaldeh Adlb and the historian 
Mohammad Murad. 

In Egypt many of the Mamluk 
sultans during the Mamluk era 
from the 13th century to the 
beginning of the 16th century 
were Cherkessians or Turks. Burjl 
Mamluk Sultans, however, were all 
Cherkessians, most Important of 
whom were Qutug, Baybars, Bar- 
quq and Qanauh al Ghawri. 

The Cherkessians in Jordan 

The first group of CherkeaBlan 
came to Amman In 1868 and were 
of the Shabaough tribe. Other 
Cherkeaalan tribes followed. The 
last batch of Cherkessians came 
to Jordan in 1900. They settled In 
Amman near the Roman Phlladel- 
phla Amphitheatre, Amman Cl- 
tade!, Rqs al-EIn, Saqf el-Sell and 
MuhaJIreen area. . 

.For sometime many of them 
lived In caverns or under BhedB 
and tents. They were often at- 
tacked by the bedouin shaderds 
for lootlnq, The Turkish Govern- 
ment helped settle the Cherkesa- 
iSns In sensitive areas In Jordan 
where : they ; could help In pres- 
sing peace arid collecting taxes. 
Thus, the places of settlement V 
chosen by the .Turks formed a sort 
o security belt against the raids 
of tribes and clans. Those places 
werei .Amman,: Wadi af-Seer, v 


Swelleh, Jarash, Rusalfeh, Zarqa 
and Na'our. 

The Cherkessians have been In 
Jordan for more than a hundred 
years. They proved to be loyal ci- 
tizens and integrated themselves 
into the Jordanian society. Their 
young men graduated from 
schools and universities and many 
of them attained high responsible 
positions In the state. They be- 
came prime ministers, ministers, 
chiefs of the army staff, directors 
of public security and intelligence 
service and police departments, 
diplomats, judges and members of 
parliament. 

To mention only some of known 
families, without prejudice to oth- 
ers, they are the Muftis, Tash, 
Blno, Jammo, Mirza, Bulad, Lam- 
baz, Shabsough and Khorma. In 
general, the Cherkessians are of 
the bourgeois class but many of 
them became wealthy and owners 
of lands, buildings and farms and 
have many charitable and cultural 
societies. Although they were inte- 
grated into the Jordanian society, 
they preserved their customs, tra- 
ditions and habits. Very often they 
speak Cherkessian among them- 
selves, but all of them speak and 
write Arabic perfectly. 

Cherkessians took part not only 
In the political and social life of 
Jordan but also In the religious 
sphere. They contributed lands for 
building mosques and cemetrles 
such as the mosque of Abu Dar- 
wl8h In Ashraflyeh, the mosques in 
Bayadir Wadi El Seer, and in 
Shabsough. Also the two mosques 
In Muhajlreen were built on land 
belonging to Cherkessians. 




Dr Nabil El-Sharii 

A hot line 
for freedom 


Customs and Traditions of 
the Cherkessians 


Ab In the case of the Arabs, 
CherkeaBlan young men must 
obey their parents. Cherkessian 
youth must respect their elders 
who should advise and guide 
them. Cherkessians have a saying 
addressed to young men: "Pres- 
erve your youth and respect your 
elders". Cherkessians like Arabs, 
are generous to their guests. They 
have a deep sense of the meaning 
of hospitality. 

No Cherkessian oan ask to be 
engaged to a girl before being in- 
troduced to her mother. There is a 
common saying among Cherkess- 
ians: "Know the mother before 
you ask for the hand of the girl". 
Cherkessian young men- and 
women mix freely between fami- 
lies, In societies, clubs and folklore 
dancing festivals. 

Dowry (mahr) payable by the 
bridegroom according to the Sharia' 
law Is minimal. A Cherkessian 
used to offer a horse or a similar 
animal. The Cherkessians have 
now solved the problem of the 
mahr. A Cherkessian man should 
not pay more than JD 160 as ad- 
vance mahr and double this 
a^unt for the mahr In arrears 
which Is payable only in the vent 
of divorce. But the bridegroom 
must provide the trousseau for his 
bride and furnish a house. 

_.f 8 * divorces occur among 
Cherkessians; Sharia* Law Courts 
nave registered a rate of one per 
thousand since the Cherkessians 
lived In Jordan. Polygamy la al- 
most ; nonexistent except In few 
cases where, for Instance, the wo- 
man Is barren. Many Cherkessian 
.women hold respectable govern- 
mental and social positions. Rift- 

J® almost nonexistent 
among them. 

Cherkessians have many prov- 
erbe ; and maxima . which reflect 
their character and morale. They 
•K® sturdy, and handsome people. 
Cherkeaelan men are among the 
jjnest equestrians in the world and 
Cherkessla^ women are highly 
Prized for their r beauty and ele- 
gance. 




. JOURNALISTS ALL over J 
. world may count Iheirblesi.; 

ings now, and jump Into the ! 

* danger zones without lean I 
they may also go to the lions' ! 
dens of tension, knowing m- j 
ite well that somebody ovtl 
. there Is going to rememta! 
they are missing, and will ex- 
ert all possible efforts to gti 
them out. 

The International M 
Cross Committee has an- 
nounced that a hot line hu 
been established to alert If 
journalists have misfor- 
tunes on dangerous proles- 
ional missions. In short, Uie 
IRCC's hot line is a purely 
humanitarian link to aid th» 
unfortunate among journel 
Ists of any nationality coy- 
. erlng wars or other dislur- 
bancea In the world's many 
■i trouble-spots. 

■ This revelation should, ol 
-i course, prompt us to ask the 
most basic question In lift 
. regard which is: Why dolour- 
:■ nalists in the first place na« 
to be captured, tortured or 
: killed? Why do they face 
i, these dangers when their 
mission only require them to 
j: report what they see using 
I! the most peaceful of mew 
.. I.e. a pen and a piece of 
paper? 

. It Is Indeed a vary omen- 
I' ous comment on tha state of 
\ affairs at the present time 
that writers, artists and ev« 
cartoonists have to be w 
v brutally silenced, when the 
* world should reward them 
i for the noble Job they do 
? keeping people all ' over th* 

$ world well-informed of whai 
goes on around them. 

£ It is also quite rtlstreai^nfl 
■j that, we, In the Arab wom 
? eeem to have more than ow 
{ fair share of assassinate 
i and attacks on Journal 
| and writers. This could tm 
5 mean that the degree of wj 
l era nee to the °PP 08 ^ 
l points of views Is oither 
l mal or non-existent In 
jj part ol the world. 

| The latest ' incWsnt ,n * 

l series of aggressions oo 

J journalists and artW* > n “ 

’• Arab world Is the attack on 
i the Palestinian cartoon^ 
NajI AI-AII who was gunnej 
i down In London anddlw ■ 
jj hospital there ear!®* ^ 
week. AI-AII’s only flu 1 ^ 
his unwavering d0d ‘^M|ih 
i the Arab cause, and J iib* 

5 In the just ® tr «0? l f o Regain 
V Palestinian people to m 
t their rights. 

I The IRCC may. op** ” 

J many hot lines t0 . h *5| but 
c nalists at times ofpg^ 
i that is not 
S the basic problem! to 

( world where 
defend freedom JJJff aI i 
Journalists and artiaw 
deprived of thelr ^, 
and where those a^o {h( 
of justice are expos { c0 „. 
most brutal and unjusi 

dltloria. 
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Struggle over Euphrates River 


By Alan George 

Special to The Star 

THE WORLD'S attention has been 
Jrawn to recent events In the Iran- 
JJ W ar and, in particular to hap- 
^Ings in the Arabian Gulf. Mean- 
w hile Iraq Is embroiled In another, 
albeit less dramatic, conflict, 
centred on one of the major rivers 
Siich empties Into the Gulf. The 
Euphrates river, rising in Turkey 
and flowing across Syria and Iraq, 
is a vital natural resource for all 
three states, but they cannot 
agree on how to divide its watera 
equitably. 

The Immediate problem Is an 
ambitious Turkish dam construc- 
tion and Irrigation programme, 
termed the South East Anatolian 
Project (SEAP), which will drasti- 
cally reduce the flow of Euphrates 
water Into Syria. 

The SEAP scheme was Initially 
proposed twenty years ago, and 
the first dam, the Keban, was in- 
augurated In 1974. Construction 
ol the second, the Karakaya, be- 
gan in 1976 and reached comple- 
tion In July of this year. Building 
work on the biggest dam pro- 
posed, the Ataturk, started In 
1983, and ia expected to be com- 
pleted by 1992. 

In all, the SEAP scheme will let 
Turkey develop two million hec- 
tares of irrigated and partially Irri- 
gated land, of which nearly 1.5 
million will be watered by the Eu- 
phrates. The Ataturk Dam besides 
aHng 700,000 hectares on the 
Urfa Plain to be Irrigated, will en- 
able 2,400 MW of electricity to be 
generated. 

Before Turkey began building 
dams on the Euphrates, the river's 
average annual flow at the 
Turklsn-Syrian border waa about 
30 billion cubic metres. The SEAP 
scheme could Involve the removal 
of up to 14 billion cubic metres of 
water from the river annually. If 
evaporation fosses are added, the 
loial reduction could be as high as 
17 billion cubic metres annually. 

This would leave only about 13 
Niton cublo metres of water per 
year crossing Into Syria. The Impli- 



cations, particularly In the long 
term, are grave. For one thing, re- 
duced water flow would severely 
affect the BOO MW power station 
at Syria's Tabqa Dam. The flow of 
Euphrates water Into Syria has al- 
ready declined as the result of im- 
poundment behind the first Tur- 
kish dams. 

On several occasions In recent 
years, low water levels in the Lake 
ABsad reservoir behind the dam 
has restricted output from the 
power plant to only one third of 
capacity, a very serious matter, 
considering that Syria suffers sev- 
ere power shortages. 

Moreover, Syria has ambitious 
plans to expand the amount of 
land under Irrigation. In the 1970s, 
schemes for reclaiming at least 
640,000 hectares of land In the 
Euphrates basin were discussed. 
However, progress has been slow, 
and only about 61,000 hectares of 
new land has either been brought 
Into cultivation or will be In the 
near future. The water requireme- 
nt for this area Is minimal, and 
can, at present, easily be supplied 
from the 12 billion cubic metres in 
the Lake Assad reservoir or from 
the river's flow. In the longer term, 


however, a reduction of the Eu- 
phrates water entering the coun- 
try could be a major constraint on 
Syrian agriculture. 

At a conference on the Syrian 
economy held at London Universi- 
ty’s School of Oriental and African 
Studies in July, Dr JA Allan, 
Reader in Geography at the Univ- 
ersity, said that Turkey's plans 
"can only have a seriously res- 
tricting Impact on Syria's long 
term capability to develop irrigated 
land, not to speak of the effect on 
power generation at the dam at 
Lake Assad.” 

A Syrian-Turkish water agreem- 
ent exists which provides for a 
minimum annual flow into Syria of 
19.7 billion cubic metres, and the 
Turks claim to be supplying this 
volume. But if the SEAP project is 
completed as planned, lower flows 
would appear Inevitable. 

However, there are signs of 
Turkish flexibility. In July, at the 
conclusion of a visit to Damascus 
by the Turkish Prime Minister, Tur- 
gut Ozal, the two states signed a 
further Euphrates protocol. No de- 
tails were released, but it was 
understood to have centred on 


water-flow levels after the com- 
pletion of the Ataturk Dam. 

Syria's problems over the Eu- 
phrates are less grave than those 
facing Iraq, which has to contend 
with the water engineering- 
schemes of both the upstream 
states. The river's flow at the 
Syrian-lraql border is already well 
down on the 33 billion cubic me- 
tres recorded at Hit, (200 kilome- 
tres downstream from the Syrian 
border), before Turkey and Syria 
built their first dams. 

If Turkey's plans are fully real- 
ized, only 13 billion cubic metres 
of water will eventually flow Into 
Syria. This will be supplemented 
by 1.8 billion cubic metres from 
the river Khabour, a major tribut- 
ary which flows into tha Euphrates 
In north east Syria. Syria's poten- 
tial net out- take from the Eu- 
phrates system, meanwhile, has 
been estimated at 7 billion cubic 
metres per year. Iraq could thus 
be left with as little as 8 billion cu- 
bic metres of water per year. 

Moreover, Iraq faces more than 
Just the question of inadequate 
water supplies. Over-Irrigation and 
poor drainage In the country have 
led to widespread soli salination 
which can be cured only by leach- 
ing with large volume of fresh river 
water. High river water salinity — 
an Inevitable consequence of the 
extensive new irrigation schemes 
upstream in Syria and Turkey — 
will make this Impossible. Not sur- 
prisingly, the Euphrates Is as 
much an issue In Baghdad's rela- 
tions with the two states as It is 
for Damascus In Its relations with 
Turkey. 

Fortunately, matters may not be 
as drastic as the engineering 
plans and bald water-flow statist- 
ics suggest. At the London confer- 
ence, Dr Allan said, of Turkey's 
SEAP scheme, "Like all such 
grand development fantasies, It 
will never be fully Implemented 
and the proportion which will be 
implemented will not materialize 
until decades after the projected 
date of completion." 

Alan George la a freelance re- 
porter on Middle East affaire. 


AUB continues its programmes 


By Mpunlr B. Abboud 

Star Lebanon Correspondent 

^AMERICAN University of Bel- 
wlIB) will continue its pro- 
flrammea. In the past it had faced 
wacuatlon of foreign nationals but 
"ever stopped Its programmes, 
this Is what It intends to do 
K a “ordlng to Radwan Maw- 
®Ji. director of Information at 

In view of the co-operation that 
and that will continue 
nf c2 between the Department 
English and the English langu- 
Sm]*? flra[nme ’ necessary srran- 
wnenta are made for the pro- 
Pammea continuation," he ad- 

ouate n08e ^ facu,ty are not ,ess 

, ar ) d experienced than 

ala nnmk2 u ly ‘ W 0 had an adequ- 
*h° hold degrees for 
enouni?* 0 En 0 Heh end who have 
luv °!} experience to aaBume that 
X 5 1 e ®Q a flement of Amerl- 
2®"? for this pro- 
c£ 0 weenrt <Jue to their hav- 

toSj!e^ nB Sh waa lheIr moth er 


no l0nal m,88,on - with 

of ltfl Pto- 
wHaihS'fnJ 0 the question of 
-•to leav e An 0 i 0n . faculty Intended 
Applies he spiled: "What 

ersity ■an n fi eo * > L e Putalde the Unlv- 
®® 8 > those within it. 

°f leaving Le- 
vy ftosalea v.aek their 


nationals to leave the country. The 
matter Is not restricted to AUB. It 
Is a personal decision of foreign 
nationals, and depends on their 
confidence in security, whether In- 
side AUB or outside It." 

Mawlawl recalled previous 
cases during the war when foreign 
governments officially evacuated 
their national, whereas evacuation 
today Is not upon official govern- 
ments' requests. "Previous eva- 
cuation", he Bald, "included staff 
and faculty but the educational 
programme did not at all stop, and 
AUB went on uninterruptedly all 
through the war years." 

"During those times," he noted, 
“the administration and Board of 
Trustees examined the situation 
carefully and makeup, for exami- 
nation arrangements were 
adopted, so that students did not 
lose one hour. This Is what AUB 
intends to do now." We hope AUB 
and its foreign faculty and staff 
are not a target. However Britons 
and Americans being nationals of 
USA and UK appear to be targets. 

Meanwhile a source at AUB 
said, "If AUB is Important to Leba- 
non and the region, then the entire 
community must safeguard It. 

The source begins by giving a 
lengthy historical background of 
AUB, and Its growth until the 
present, 500 faculty members and 
6,000 students. The source noted 
that the ratio of faculty members 
to students Is 1 to 10, similar to 
distinguished US universities. 

Referring to the release of 
Professor Nabil- Malar and Mr Da- 


' vid Jacobsen of AUB and AUB Ho- 
spital which has over- 
joyed the community, the 
source said the present si- 
tuation at the Unlverity was 
almost normal. 

"Security on campus has 
greatly improved," he said, "espe- 
cially following measures taken by 
the Higher Co-ordination Commit- 
tee which resulted In the formation 
of a special committee to look af- 
ter security on campus." A Syrian 
officer has been delegated to 
supervise security conditions and 
this had led to a feeling of tran- 
quility. 

Mr Radwan Mawlawl, In an 
interview published here, spoke of 
AUB's distinguished academic and 
humanitarian role In serving Leba- 
non and the Arab countries. He 
noted that the seculrty condition 
on campus has improved but that 
the financial situation has wor- 
sened. He explained the Universi- 
ty's view of academic freedom and 
the stress laid by the Board of 
Trustees on continuity. 

Mawlawl gave an optimistic ass- 
essment, few month after the start 
of the present academic year, not- 
ing that the situation was normal, 
thanks to the government authori- 
ties', and national leadership’s 
concern to maintain AUb’s con- 
tinuity In providing its educational 
and humanitarian services. 

Mawlawl acknowledges that the 
University's financial situation, 
with a deficit of $15 million, includ- 
ing its hospital's deficit, tops its 
difficulties, 


Various government administra- 
tions owe the Hospital Lebanese 
E207 million. The Board of Trus- 
tees haB often announced that the 
repayment of this amount will 
protect the University's future 
work. The board cannot continue 
to gather loans to meet the Univ- 
ersity's financial obligations. 

On the other hand, a good num- 
ber of faculty-members mostly US 
and foreign, and some Lebanese 
and Arab — have left AUB. The 
University has sought the assis- 
tance of the remaining faculty 
members in making up for the de- 
parture of their colleagues. It has 
also recruited new qualified fa- 
culty to maintain its standard. 


AUB's degrees continue to be 
accredited, and are accepted In 
USA and other parts of the world. 
Mr Mawlawl concluded that AUB’a 
continuity Is not only the responsi- 
bility of the Board of Trustees, but 
also of the Lebanese government, 
and of the Lebanese and Arab 
community, who should safeguard 
the services of this great institu- 
tion. 

At a meeting held recently In 
New York, the Board of Trustees 
acknowledged with regret Dr Cal- 
vin Plimpton's retirement from the 
University Presidency. Dr Fredlrtc 
P. Herter, Professor of Surgery at 
Colombia University and for the 
past 16 months Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, was named his 
successor. 


^View . . 
point 

; By YjB’coub Ahmad 


‘A code 
of Ethics’ 


THE ARAB world this week 
mourned Na|l AI-AII, the 
Palestinian cartoonist who 
waa shot In London last 
month and died of his 
wounds last Saturday. 

Arab newspapers of differ- 
ent affiliations described the 
assassination as a grave ; 
crime against free thinking, f 
and one that seta a danger- 
ous precedent to anyone 
who dares depict Arab Ills 
realistically and with under- 
standing and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

Painfully enough, the 
shock and regret demon- . 
et rated by the Arab press 
over the death of NajI Al All 
will not halt the aseaasina- : 
tlon attempts perpetrated by * 
people who resort to such r 
acts of terror to quel oppos- \ 
Ing voices, even If opposition ; 
I a expressed through simple 
cartoon In which All's fam- ; 
ous Palestinian bare-footed 
child ponders pensively over m 
a tragic or a hilarious eltua- $; 
tlon created by Inter-Arab « 

I squabbles. 


} NajI Al-Ali was not the first f 
5 Arab thinker assassinated for i 
| his sharp criticism of eccen- , 
3 trie Arab behaviour and he Is ) 

I certainly not the last. For In ; 
the absence of a sound de- ] 
mocracy which allows people ( 
to say what thsy think within j 
the limits of legitimacy and i 
national - belonging, those j 
who resort to violence to I 
shut up their crlticB will re- i 
| main among us. : 

| In addition to writers and 
| Journalists, diplomats have 
i 1 also been victims of political 
r wrangling In the Arab world. 

1 Their only guilt was that they 
] f resided In a foreign country 
^ to represent a government 
;• which Is not on good terms 
f with another In the region. 

i. By attacking diplomats, 

| the culprits hope to Intlmld- 

i ft ate their government and 
| force It to abandon certain 
| polices. But the result has al- 
ways bean the opposite, as 
the killing breeds more bit- 
terness and makes rscenct- 
llatlon much more difficult 
with the victim government 
sticking more adamantly to 
its position. 


ER1987 


Intimidation through, ass - 1 
assination and other forms j 
of terrorism have never sue- j 
ceeded in silencing qpdosl- j 
tlon. Nall At- All la dead; but ; 
his death has sharpened crl- ■ 
1 1 clam and sparked more 
hard feelings against the 
assassins. The message he 
tried to convey will nevdr die. 

* The Arab world Is perhaps 
In need of a code of athlce, 
something that mlghll; con- 
vince the happy-trlggetf that 
their bullets eventueiK hit 
back. y: 
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puzzles 


Cross words 


ACROSS l— M 

I Prophet for whom to err is hu« I HOT 

man (5). L_ML_JHLJBL 

4 mv- in by ^ mi n r 

9 Belligerent German involved Hl~ 

with row, perhaps (9). P VW 

10 Keep to left of Newport (5). II I I 

11 Squeeze a son of pear in inter- — L — * 1 — 11 1 

view (SJO). ir^prpr 

12 Urge that's visible, you might 

say (6). 12 I 113 I j T ig 

14 Article on bank returned in re- 1 i i 1 I H 

mm mmmmTi 

17 Colour a jelly in castle (8). j . V L 

19 Drink nothing, on pain of death 17 I | ^ 

22 CYuclal moment for ace? LmJ-- 

(5, 2,2,6). jggl 

24 Grant-supported student group 

25 Considering retribution (9). —LJ— 

26 Singer has dance with a gentle Myi 

creature (9). 32“^ ^ 

27 Public’s^grecn to follow ring- " 1 1 | j 

1 Times material in latest race (9). 

2 Move south along shore to get to L — I .. I I I I I 

bay, perhaps (5). 

3 Disappearance of satellite in sec- 
ond attack (7). 

4 Toy a guy's attached to (3-3). 

5 Sort of boater? Not in Oxford 

(8). 

6 Succeed in getting possible alter- 
natives to him (7). 

7 ^necessity, a child produces lie 

8 Anxious for iulure, perhaps (5). 

13 Jolly Italian with the French 
plus fours turned up (9). 

15 Retiring words worthy cham- 
pion pronounced (4,5). 

16 ably (S). r ’ f ° r ceriain? Unavoid- 

18 Girl’s article before or after h, '“ er ‘ »y. tall game (6). 

nation's collapse (7). utterly sound (5). 

20 Famous Venetian's link with an- 23 Marry a French female without 

other (7). sex appeal (5). 



Solution 


ra pi n si 

iimwnnii. massisinisiiH 

lel R (£ n ■ - R R 

h rci -is $ n • • i 7 
^RnranpigijTRRranLtirai?! 
h $ s ra -ra n 

h r m n i*i 

uPBBOBmi? friMraiacs 
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Ohallenger Gary Kasparov 
began the current world title 
matoh as a strong favourite 
folltf wlng the last aeries where 


■ — ■' W ~K * ■ luavvu, 

when Kasparov went 1—0 up 
last mohth, everybody thought ■ 


Karpov was on the way out. 
But the champion, unbeaten 
In major match play and with 
a brilliant record of tourna- 
ment wins, swept back with 
two successive victories. 

This diagram ahowa Karpov 
v Kasparov, 4th game. The 
young challenger has just 
offered to swap queens, but 
Karpov's next move as white 
forced immediate resignation. 
What did he play, and why 
did Black, give up? 

Chess solution 

. { ■ The threat 

& InLi i?T& 

ch, K— Kt; 4 Q—B6 oh 
n~zi B K C & * R *A <*r 

<?5cB, 8 <?KQ ch or 8 By Q 
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. Well Eul 

♦ * • J 10 0 7 

V M VAX 

V K 14 J 10 8 <>7«53 

♦ K 4 U 4 2 Jl0 5 

South 

♦ K g 5 4 
V Q 10 8 « « 3 

4 a 9 

Dealer Souui. Love all. 

Would you . open One Spade 
or. one Heart on the boucb 
hand v It is noiuialiy prta er- 
able to hid the slx-caid suit 
ihm, bqt (he problem fcnen 
arises that to- xoUow with a 
bid in spades somewhat ex&gi 
greases the general strength. 
*oa may open One Heart and 
•&ad tue tiuit, out men tne 
Spade suit jnajr be lost, 

Mwt players in a pairs event 
opened One Spade. West came 
In with 2N r, u> show his 
minor iwo-eutcer, and Quite 


,TTvnT 


BIX Spades, which had to go 
down. However, a lew pairs 
reached six Hearts. As It nap- 
a Bpade or ciub lead 
beats thia contract, (After a 
elun lead South can cross to 
the ace of spades and taxe a 
discard, but then he Is open 
to a spade ruff). 

JP* natural lead against 
Six Hearts* was .the OK. and 
in every case the contract was 
made. Nevertheless, there is a 
very promising defence. Do 
you. see it? ^ 

South will win the . diamond 
fe 1 to- d “ m £py,and advance 
the OK. Ef East wins; South 
will later ruff the fourth round 
But if JEaat lplays 
low. i mien South mas well 
conclude that the ti®* IS 
3-1 and mdy play on spedee 
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ARIES — 21 March-19 April — I 

A good week to return telephone calls and wrlle Important bm*. v 
can save yourself expensive business trips. Extra funds SI* 
marketing a hobby or Idea. Romance has its ups and downV^ 
istlc about your career goals. Admit your faults and try toe«™ 
them. Learning high-tech skills will Bave you time and moLl aS 
relationship is tested. Love triumphs! y ' ttR( 

TAURUS — 20 Aprll-20 May 

Do your homework before making an important presentation Pmf M 
your money-making ideas by registering them with those In S 
Play your cards close to your chest. Others are eager to 
lead. Budget your time and resources more carefully You neJi h 
set goals and stick to them. A small child tries your patience A n! 
will accomplish much more than a scolding. ^ 

GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 

Keeping a low profile boosts your productivity. Others seek your ad- 
vice. Give it willingly as long as your resources are not tapped Accept 
an unusual invitation. You find romance in unlikely setting. Your desra 
for novelty will be gratified. Do not nurture any preconceived ideasdxa 
a new business or personal relationship. The attainment of a long- 
cherished goaf is possible. Press forward. 

CANCER — 21 June-22 July 

Slick to Irled-and-true methods this week. Conservative attira hefe 
you make a good Impression on an older person. A neglected loved ere 
will stray if you do not pay more attention. Seize a golden emptoyrnentor 
financial opportunity. You need lo concentrate on the projects you wart 
most. You may have to make some sacrifices to achieve an Imporl&nt 
goal. Take the plunge. 

LEO — 23 July-22 August 

Making a quick decision works to your advantage. Entertain at tome 
to save money and enjoy relaxed surroundings. Gel better acquainted 
with a new neighbour. Let the generous side of your nature prevail ^- 
tories can be won and a promotion attained. Avoid asking for favour 
this week, they are unlikely to be granted. Time is on your side. Be pa- 
tient. Get in touch with Influential friends. 

VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 

You gain by following experts' financial advice. Doing your homwflrt 
enables you turn in a stellar performance. Someone who has ignored 
you recently seekB you out. Keep your cool and avoid showing 
resentment. Heavy career demnnds could get In Ihe way of your so- 
cial plans. Parents must bo handled with special care to avoid hurting 
their feelings. Do not let an unpleasant associate kill your enttnai- 
asm. 

LIBRA — 23 September-22 October 

Be blunt with someone who Intrudes on your work time. You need to 
bo patient with a loon-ngor who has a difficult problem. Being sup- 
portive is the best thing you can do. Take your lime when 
Important decisions — they will have tremendous impact on yovr 
professional success and personal happiness. Ignore an urge » 
gamble. Only hard work will bring the financial rewards you seek. 

SCORPIO — 22 October-21 November 

Living on the edge appeals to you but Is not very practical. ^ 
down to earth and face your responsibilities. A long-term retetW’ 
ship needs extensive revamping. Be honeBt if you have doumj. k- 
ing too cautious could work against you now. ru™~ 
creative goalB with tenacity and you will achieve tremendous rea** 
An Important relationship requires constant nurturing. Plan a roraan- 
tic meal for two. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-2 1 December 

. ... -A 


■ situations. Handle problems as they arise. Romance dbckoi®- r * 
clal and business matters proceed at a good pace. Do noi » 
someone's petty behaviour to upset you. Get belter Bcquamiw 
your matel A loved one has some great Ideas. Listen closely- 

CAPRICORN — 22 December-19 January 

Long-term investments begin to pay off. The domestic wane irejr# 
more attention. Share secrets with mate or partner. Loved one 
tp know both the best and Ihe woref. Work issues and careflf ^ 
stons require careful thought. A romantic Interest may aulferie ^ 

a while you tend lo business. You profit from being generow, 
il-mlnded. A change of environment is favoured. 

AQUARIUS — 20 January- 18 February ^ 

Financial woes end when you receive an unexpected wl^ falJ ^ fl 
gacy. Mental housecleaning helps you let go of outdated 1 raw 
grievances. Improving your appearance builds your conFtoenw* *j s ( 
erclse resolutions. Prosperity and success will come from pvi ^ 
ready under way. Buckle dovyn to work. You need to stay 
trends. 

PISCES — 19 February-20 March 

U>ved one asks you to play peacemaker this week. fL) 



MkbreHuMum: Jewelry and coa- 
KrtMOO years old. Also mosatas 
and Jerash (4lh to 18th 
SLias) The Roman Thoalra. Amman. 
S sours: 00.00 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

year-round. Tsl 651760. 

SSfn JBbalAI Qal'a (Clladal Hill). 
gpSng sours: 0.00 fl.m.- 5 . 00 pm. (Frl- 
TTaJJd official hllidays 10.00 a.m. to 
rob pm.) Closed Tuesdays. 

jatUn National QaliBry: Contains a 
Sscuon ol palnlings, ceramics, and 
woiures by contemporary Islamic art- 
tf S Vi most ol the Muslim countries 
srt e co Heel ion ol paintings by 18th 
Cwtury orientalist artists. Muntazan, 
LuwBlbdeh Opening hours: 10 00 
»m • 1.30 p.m and 3.00 p.m. - B.00 
pfli Closed Tuesdays. Tel. 030128. 

Uutyr'1 Memorial (Military MuaeumjL 
Metlion of military memorabilia dating 
ftan iho Arab Revolt of 1818. Sports 
Ofy Amman. Opening hours 8.00 
jm-400 pm. Closed Saturdays. Tel. 
684240. 


CHURCHES 


Sl. Joseph Church (Roman Catholic) 
jibal Amman, Tel. 624690. 

Church of the Annunciation (Roman 
Csihoic Jabal Luwslbdeh. Tal. 637440. 

Data Salle Church (Roman Catholic ) 
Jabal Hussein, Tel B61757. 

Tmaianta Church (Roman Catholic), 
Jabal Luwalbdgh, mass in Italian langu- 
age. meat every Saturday at 5:30 p.m. 
Tal 622368 

Church of the Annunciation (Greek 
Orthodox) Abdali, Tel. 623541. 

Anglican Church (Church ol the 
Redeemer) Jsbel Amman, Tel. 626383 

Armenian Catholic Church Aahrafleh, 
let 771331. 

Armenia Orthodox Church ABhrotleh, 
Tel 776281. 

i SL Ephraim Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
tehrafiah, Tel. 771761. 

: Amman International Church Inler- 
; wnomlnallonal): meets at Southern 

R?634 ® ch0 °* ® hme * Ban L Tel. 

& !l “l L u, heran Church Jabal 
jfjjj m Circl0 . fflev. N. Smlr), Tel. 
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CALENDAR 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


Films 

The American Centre features the film ‘The Best 
of Times’ on Thursday 3 and Thursday 10 Septem- 
ber at 7 pm. The film stars Robin Williams and Kurt 
Russell and Is directed by Roger Spottlswoode. 

Folklore 

The Circassian Folkloric troupe ‘Nadi Gesl Al 
Gadeed' (The New Generation) will be performing 
at the Royal Cultural Centre in the Main Theatre at 
8 pm. From 3 to 9 September. 

Exhibitions 

The Democratic Republic of Korea presents a 
photographic and handicraft exhibition at the Royal 


Cultural Centre. The exhibition runs until 8 Septem- 
ber. 

The painting exhibition by Mohammed Al-Keswani 
at the Housing Bank Gallery, runs until 15 Septem- 
ber. 

The British Council, Features Agatha Christie's dra- 
matized 'Death on The Nile' on Monday 7 Sep- 
tember at 7:30 pm. The film stars Peter Ustinov. 
Mia Farrow and David Niven, and la directed by 
John Guillasmln. 

A children video film will also be shown at the Bri- 
tish Council. ‘Little Nezha' Is a production of 
Shanghai Animation Film Studio. Tuesday B Sep- 
tember at 7:30 pm. 


Algeria — 

Argentina 

Buenos Aires 

Australia 

Adelaide 

Brisbane 

Canberra 

Melbourne 

Perth 

Sydney 

Austria 

Vienne — — 

Bahrein 

Belgium — — — — — 

Antwerp 

BruseelB — 

Brazil 

Rio da Janeiro — — 
Brasilia — — — 

Bulgaria . — 

Sofia 

Canada 

Ottawa — 

Chile 

Santiago — 

Cyprus 

Nicosia — 

Czechoslovakia 

Prague — 


213 

54 

~r«r 

B 

7 

62 

3 

8 

~I4V 

222 

873 

32 

3 

2 

65 

21 

61 

— _ 359 
2 

mm. Bi3 
66 

I'ZTas-T' 

- — 21 

42 
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DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS Airline Companies 


ESS "i * 7 ” «” 

!«£ n 00m merclal 

— r 676683 

2jJ Consulate" 642653 

“gw^ovekian 666106/8 

Rnhh p° nWlat8 QenBral 622324 

Consulate (Visas) 623443 

ttS j. 1 641273/4 

Sf'MTZ.— — !TilaBi/2 

hM l. -837202 

Htflan 638331/2 

^pensiT*' 6361 06 

MwKaT— 842486/7 

hS|T — 866107 

U6wn 675135/8 

Utunul — 866118 

mSL 641461/2 

“r 64B161 

Oilai r 637163 

5 Wn 4Hlan ~~~~~** 644331/2 


$*-==— 
Cntrr— — 

&====: 

^Stales of America 

gpr rr^ 1 - H - 


— - “IRIS 1 * 

860746/6 
-- 622140 
644261/2 
668177/9 

— 644416 

— 641076 
674307/B 

— 641261 

— 644368 

— 641261 
644371 

— 641168 

66&191 

86B17 1/7 
668194/6 

— 67 1630 
— - 629871 . 

646312 


Arab Air Cargo 674191/95 

Aeroflot — .641510 

Air France 666066 /66762B 

Air India 675866-0 

Air Lanka 856377/651798 

Alitalia 625203 

American Airline 668066 

Arab WlngB 894484 

Austrian Airline 

637380/867026 

Balkan Airlines 686909 

British Airways 641430 

British Caledonian 

Artways 

Cathay Pacific 624363 

Chinese Airlines 

637380/667026 

Egypt Air — — — — 630011 

Emirates Airlines 

662141/678321 

Gulf Air 063608/653613 

Hungarian Airlines 639295 

Iberia 837827/644036 

Iraqi Airways 628686/B2868B 

Japan Air Lines 63 2?Z? 

Korean Airlines — 676824/662236 

Kuweitl Airwave — 830 1 44 

Libyan Arab Airlines 643831/2 

Lufthansa 641305 

Malaysian Airline 

I 638675/653446 

M.E.A. - — 636104 

Olympic 630126/63B433 

p(A 625881 

Philippine Airlines 670165 

Polish Airlines 625981 

Qantas — 641430/855447 

Royal Jordanian 662141 

Ro mania Airlines 6373B0/B6702a 

Sabana Belgian Airlines 575088-9 

Ssudla — 639333 

Scandinavian Airlines 

604049/637195 

Singapore Airlines 


Sudan Airlines — 
Swiss Air (G.S.A.) 

Swiss Air 

Syrian Air 

Thai Airways 


678177/878186 
682111 

642943/641906 

629831 

622147 

604649/637196 


Thai Airwave 604e4B/euri«D 

Trans Mediterranean 
Trans World Airline 

623430/622664 

Airways 622324/9 

TiwRiri, Alriln,. |M1B1/|B|l1t 

Yemanla-Yemen Airways — 828175 
Yugoslav Airlines — 6049 11 


IbD CODES 

Dial 00 for IDD access lines 


Denmark — 

Copenhagen (inner) 

Compenhagan (outer) — 

Ecuador — 

Quito 

x,- = 

Eire — 

Dublin 

Cork 

Finland 

Helsinki 

France — — 

Paris — — 

Germany W(FRG) — — — 

Bonn 

Greece 

Athene/ Piraeus - — 

India — 

Banglore — 

New Delhi 

Bombay 


And all cities with area codes begln- 
ing with 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 & 8. 


_ 46 

ZZ77- 2 

- 593 
2 

— 20 

2 

353 

1 

21 

_ 358 
90 

33 

IZ'49 - 

286 

30 

1 

— 91 

812 

11 

22 


Indonesia - — — — 

Jakarta — 

Italy 

Rome — 

Iraq 

Baghdad 

Japan — — 

Tokyo — 

Kenya 

Nairobi 

Kuwait 

Korea 

Seoul 

Libya — 

Tripoli 

Malaysia 

KubIb Lumpur — — 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

Morocco 

Fez 

Rabat ■ " — 

Netherlands 

Amsterdam — — 
Rotterdam .. — — 
North Yemen — - — - 


82 

21 

39 

8 

964 

1 

81 

7ZZ~25A 

2 

965 

82 

2 

218 

21 

00 

3 

52 

5 

212 

6 

7 

31 

20 

10 

967 


Nigeria — • 

LsgoB 

Norway 

Oslo 

Oman — 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

Lahore 

PeBhawar 

Rawalplndl/lslamabad - 

Paraguay 

Asuncion 

Peru 

Lima — — — - 

Philippines 

Manila 

Poland — 

Warsaw 

Qatar ■ 

Romania 

Saudi Arabia 

Al- Khobar 


Al-Medlne 

Dammam 

Jeddah — — 

Mecca 

Riyadh 

Spain 

Barcelona — — - ■ 

Madrid 

Marbells 

Majorca 

Sri Lanka — 

Colombo — - — — — ■ 

Sudan 

Khartoum 

Sweden — — — 

Stockholm — 

Syria 

Damascus ; 

Taiwan 

Taipei 

Thailand : 

Bangkok 


- 234 

zmr 

2 

- 866 

— 92 

21 

1 42 

521 

61 

— 695 
54 

— 61 

— 14 

— 63 

22 

974 
_ 400 

— 966 

a 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

34 

3 

1 

52 

71 

94 

1 

_ 249 
11 


6 

. — 963 

11 

866 

2 

06 


Tunisia 

Tunis _ ... ... 

Turkey 

Ankara — 

Istanbul — 

UAE 

Abu Dhabi 

Atman 

Al Ain 

Dubai — — 

Fujairah — 

Ghyalhl — 

RasalKhalmah — 

Sharjah 

Umm Al Quwaln 

Western Area (Jebel) 

Dhana, Ruwals) 

UK 

London — 

Uruguay 

Montevideo 

USA 

New York 

Washington 

Venezuela 

Caracas 

Yugoslavia 

Belgrade 


— 216 

~7 go 

41 

11 971 - 

__ _.7T ’ 6 

z:z::~ 7 i 

52 

77 

6 

6 

52 

44 

"”.”898“ 
2 

17212/718 

202 

58 

2 

38 

11 


Important numbers 


EMERGENCIES 

Amman governorate B9122B 

Amman Civil Defence 198,199 

Civil DBlenCB Irbld 

271293, 273131 

Civil Defence Quwalameh 

770733 

Civil Defence Delr Alla _ — „ 67306 

Ambulance 193,775111 

Amman downtown fire bridgade 

198 

First aid 030341 

Blood Bank 776303 

Civil Defence rescue — 661111 

Flra headquarters — 622090-3 

Police rescue 

192,621111,637777 

Police headquarters 639141 

Traffic police 898390/1 

Electric Power Co. 

636381/4, 624881 

Municipal water complaints 

771125/8 

Ouean Alla Inti. Airport 
(08)53330/60 

HOSPITALS 

Hussein Medical Centre 

813613/32 

Khalldl Maternity, J. Amn. 

I! 644281/6 

Aklleh M eternity, J. Amn. 

642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity - 624362 

Malhaa. J. Amman — 638140 

Palestine, Shmaleani 664171/4 

Shmeiaanl Hospital — 869131 

University Hospital 645845 

Ai-Muasher Hospital . — — 607227/9 

The lelamlc, Aboalt 666127/37 

Al-Ahll, Abdali 664184/0 

Italian. Al-Muhajreen 777101/3 

Al-Basntr, J. Ashrafleh 

1 776111/20 

Army, Marks — 8B 1611/16 

Quean Alla Hospital 602240/50 

Amal Hospital 674155 

GENERAL 

Jordan Television : 773 11/19 

Radio Jordan 7741 1 1 /.19 

Ministry of Tourism 642311 

Hotel complaints 668412 

Price complaints 881 176 

Telephone Information — — 12 

Jordan and Middle Eaat calls — — 10 

Overseas calls — — 17 

Repair service — 11 


Royal Culture Centre 

Tel. < 

American Centra — 

American Centre Library _ 

British Council — — I 

French Cultural Centra — 

Goethe Institute 

Soviet Cultural Centre — 
Spanish Cultural Centre — 
Turkish Culture! Centre — 

Hays Arle Centre ... 

Hussain Youth City I 

Y.W.C.A. 

Y.W.M.A. 

Amman Municipal Library 

Unlv. of Jordan Library — 

Cinemas 

Concord — 

Rainbow — 

Opera - 

Plaza 

Raghdan 

Al- Hussein — 

Zahran 

Beaman 


661026/7 
... 644371 

— 641620 
636147/8 

_ - 637008 
641993 

— - 644203 

624049 

639777 

_ 665195 

067 IB 1/6 

— 641793 
864251 

- 637111 
843565 


677420 

625155 

676573 

677420 

622196 

622117 

623171 

630126 


Sports Clubs 

Al HussBin Sporta 

City 

Orthodox Club .. 
Royal Automobile 
Club ... 


Royal Shooting Club 736572 
Royal Chess Club 6737 1 3 
Royal Racing Club 09-801233 


887181 

810491 


HOTELS 


Amman 

Holiday Inn 

Marriott — 

Regency 

Jerusalem — 

Intercontinental 

Ambassador 

Commodore 

Middle East 

Grand Palace 

Tyche 

International 

San Rock 

Alla Gateway 

Amra — 

Plaza - 


— . 663100 
- - 660100 
-- _ 660000 
- — 665094 

641361 

665186 

685181 

667 ISO 

-- 861121 
- - 601114 
.. 841712 
. 813601 
. (08)61000 
- — 816071 
674111 


Aqaba 


Holiday Inn 

Al-Manar 

Al-Cazar 

Coral Beach ...... 

Aquamarine 

Aqaba 


2426 

4341 

4131 

3521 

- 4333 

- — 2050 


Rent'a*Car 


Al- Jabal 

Kada 

Kada 

Al-Labadi 

National 

Nabo 

Pairs 

Rabbit Amman — 

Al-Rimal 

Al-Sald 

Al-Semar 

Salable 

Star 

Tiger 

Trust 

Trust 

Al-Waha 

Abu Dagga 

Amin Jarre r (Avis) 

Amman 

Arabian — — 

Avie-Jarrar 


Budget 

Budget 

De'as 

Dlrsnl 

Euro peer — 

Euro pear — 

Europcer — 

Europe* r 

General Services 

Quit 

Inter Rent — 


608660 

- 866161/865153 

315455 

813564 

639197/8 

816792 

605501 

672424 

839861 

067439 

771707 

. 625767/621471 

004904 

671981 

B73312 

685121/9 

074105 

. 644642/644 906 
670498 

655327 

641350 

08/51021-51071 

09/802210 

673312 

604239 

— 669970 

660601 

601350/60 

601360 

816071 

639197 

674100 

660902 

- 669376/869390 


Star Subscriptions 
(Annual rates) 

Arab countries $ 60 

Europe and Africa $ 00 

US, Japan & others $130 

AJIlrales Include First Claes Mall. 
SeAd drafts lo The Star, P.O. Box 
591, Amman - Jordan. 


R: 1987. 
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comics 



"For crying out loud, Phil. ... Can't you Just 
boat your chest like everyone else?" 


And by coincidence, Carl 
had Just reached the "m's." 


"I hear 'eml ... Gee, there must be a Ai/wtoM 
the little guys squirmin' around In there!" 



By GARY LARSON 
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Channel 2 
from 5 — 11 
September 

Frpnch 

Programmes 

Saturday 

• 00.00 — Migration: A do- 
cumentary programme about 
the lile of people living In The 
Amazon region South America. 

• 07.00 — News In French. 

• 07.16 — French Varieties. 

Sunday 

• 05.30 — "Je Tue A La 
Compagne": A French telefilm 
starring: Francois Marthouret 
and Sylvie Fennec: A hit and 
run accident Involving Mr An- 
neau who finds himself badly 

I Injured and mentally affected. 
Therefore he starts looking for 
the truck driver for revenge. 

4 07.00 — News In French. 

4 07.16 — Le Monde Selon 
Georges. : A documentary ma- 
gazine, this week: Uranium and 
Nuclear bases. 

Monday 

4 06.00 — Rue Carnot, eps. 
20: Adrama serle. 

4 00.30 — Eapace Francoh- 
pone: A magazine about the 
place of the French language In 
the world, thlB week: A special 
programme on the occasion of 
the 5th anniversary of the ma- 
gazine. 

4 07.00 — News In French. 

4 07.15 — The Weekly 
Sports Magazine. 



Your 


TV guide 



1 

m 
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MANDELA ON on Tuesday at 10:20 


Tuesday 

00.00 — "Une Nult Satorl 
A L’Olympla": A variety pro- 
gramme, featuring the French 
amger Etienne Dahou, during 
his show In the Olympia in 
Paris. 

* 07.00 — News In French. 

07.15 — "Terre Des 
Botes'': A documentary pro- 
gramme about fish. 

Wednesday 

* 06.00 — Une Occasion En 
aW p8, 1: A new drama serie, 
I year old boy goes through 
a lot of changes in his life after 
n e wins the lottery. 

* 07.00 News In French. 

‘07.15 — Aujourd'hul En 
Jordanle: A local magazine pro- 
duced by Saleh Madi. 

Thursday 

21 06 00 — Rue Carnot, eps. 
00,30 — La Chance Aux 


Chansons: A variety pro- 

gramme featuring this week 
the songs of popular singer 
Georges Brasslns. 

4 07.00 — News In French. 

4 07.15 — French Varieties. 

Friday 

4 05.30 — Lea Fortifs.: A 
telefilm directed by Marco Pico. 
Starring: Christine Dejoux and 
Helene Surgere Automne 1943 
— 1944.: Life in a town near 
Paris during the occupation of 
the Germana, during the 2nd 
World War. 

4 07.00 — News In French. 

4 07.15 — French Varieties. 

English 

Programmes 

Saturday 

* 8:30 Together We Stand. 

• 9:00 Saturday Variety 
Show. 

" 10:20 Feature Film, "The 
Outsider": "Bishop", a richman 
asks David, a private investig- 
ator to keep an eye on his 
lover. Subsequently, the inves- 


Be smart! 

Advertise in 

Jerusalem &tal 

and get a full 
week for your money- 


Tuesday 


tigator is confronted with co- 
related incidents by which he 
was able to find out that Bi- 
shop is being blackmailed by 
his secretary and a friend of 
hers to get the money he col- 
lected in Switzerland from ille- 
gal Investments. 

Sunday 

* 8:30 Charles In Charge. 

4 9:10 One Part Special Do- 
cumentary. "The Baby Busi- 
ness": This special examines 
the problems of infertility and 
the new options available 
through revolutionary medical 
advances. The profound legal, 
moral and ethical questions of 
surogate motherhood are also 
explored. 

4 10:20 Hunter, "The Set- 

Up” 

* ii:io Are You Being 
Served, "The Agent”. 

Monday 

4 8:30 Alio Alio. 

4 9:10 Bad Earth; A One Part 
Drama Play. 

4 10:20 Bird of Prey, last epi- 
sode, "Print Out Urgent": To- 
tally alone and believing his 
wife to be dead, Henry plots 
his final move — no longer a 
frightened, hunted figure but a 
desperate hunter. Dressed in 
the uniform of a Diplomatic 
Corps chauffeur and acting on 
Julia's information, he heads 
for the airport where Jardlne is | 
due to arrive for a top level 
inter-ministerial meeting In 
London. Meanwhile Bridg- 
north makes Hendersly (now 
his prisoner) full party to the 
conspiracy. Hendersly helps 
him trace Anne who hB6 sur- 
vived the explosion and is now 
In possession of Tomkins' copy 
of the incriminating file. 

4 11:10 The Love Boat. 


4 8:30 Double Trouble, "A 
Tricky Situation": Kate thinks 
of a special trick to turn her job 
as a magician's assistant into 
good fortune for both herself 
and the washed-up magician 
she hopes lo help — but twin 
Allison is refusing to give her 
the magic words. 

4 9:10 Ohara, “Brian"... A 
Police Academy student (John 
Scott Clough) sets up a sting 
operation to avenge hla un- 
justly dishonoured father. His 
solo effort may end In death 
unless Lt. Ohara (Pat Morlta) 
can convince him of the value 
of teamwork. 

4 10:20 Mandela, last part: In 
the shanty towns, with the 
ruthless enforcement ol new 
pass laws and brutalization of 
human dignity, a campaign of 
defiance is borne. 

It is 1952. Mandela arrives in 
Johannesburg and establi- 
shes the flrBt black legal prac- 
tice in the central 'white' dis- 
trict. In reaction to the govern- 
ment policy of black degrada- 
tion, he joins the African 
National Congress with Oliver 
Tambo and others. 

Singled out and hounded by 
Sergeant Swanepoel, later the 
'Beast of Soweto' he enters 
the year-long treason trials, 
persecuted as a ‘communist 1 
for his cause. 

His romantic courtship of 
Winnie, South Africa's first 
black social worker, and their 
subsequent marriage is harshly 
Interrupted by the horror of 
Sharpevllle and Mandela’s ar- 
rest. 

On bail, he goes under- 
ground. Passive resistance 
having failed, a policy of sabot- 
age begins. 

4 11:10 Open All Hours. 


Wednesday 


4 8:30 Don't Wait Up. epi- 
sode 5. 

4 9:10 The Silk Road. 


“Where Horses Fly like the 
Wind": The Tian Shan Moun- 
tains will be shown with its pre- 
clptous peaks, some of which 
reach a height of 7,439 metres 
dividing the Silk Road into nor- 
thern and southern sections. 

The nomadic plateau of 111, lo- 
cated close to the Russian bor- 
der and along the northwestern 
foot of the Tlan Shan Moun- 
tains, was the birthplace of the 
fine horaes that Emperor 
Han-Wu admiringly referred to 
as 'flying horses’. The pro- 
gramme will examine the free, 
easy and rugged life of the 
nomads along the norther Tlan 
Shan Road, looking particularly 
at the records of trading and at 
the summer festivals In which a 
large number of nomadic 
tribesmen take part. 

* 10:20 Beat Seller, "Condo- 
minium". 


Thursday 


4 8:30 Kate & Allie. 

4 9:10 Gone To Texas, part 3: 
Texas In 1832 Is ripe for In- 
dependence from Mexico, and 
Sam quickly becomes a leader 
of the liberation movement. 
When Jim Bowie, Davy Crock- 
ett and their men are 
massacred by Mexican Gen- 
eral Santa Anna's army at the 
now- famous battle of the 
Alamo, Houston knows that he 
can wait no longer to make his 
move. However, with an army 
outnumbered by more than 10 
to 1, victory will take all the 
cunning and determination 
Houston can muster. In a trea- 
.cherous march across the rug- 
ged Texas terrain, Houston 
lures Santa Anna s army Into 
position for the final assault. 

• 10:20 Feature Film, '‘Xa- 
nadu" Starring: Gene Kelly, Oli- 
via Newton - John, Micheal 
Beck: A fantasy, It had a strug- 
gling artist (Micheal Beck) 
searching for a beautiful, myst- 
ery muse (Olivia). Along l he 
way, "Beck" meets an embit- 
tered but wealthy clarinettist 
(Gene Kelly) and persuades 
him to back a disco nighclub. 


Friday 


4 8:30 Bill Cosby Show. 

4 9:10 Falcon Crest. 

4 10:20 Inside Story, episode 


The Most Popular Records 


In USA 

1. La Bama — Los Lobos. 

2. i Just Can't Stop Loving 
You — Michael Jackson. 

3. Who’s That Girl — Ma- 
donna. 

4. Only In My Dreams — 
Debbie Gibson. 

5. Didn't We Almost Have It 
All — Whitney Houston. 

6. Don't Mean Nothing — 
Richard Marx. 

7. Can't We Try — Dan Hill. 

8. Here I Go Again — 
Whitesnake. 

9. Rock Steady — The Whi- 
spers. 

10. Doing It All For My Baby 
— Huey Lewie and The 
News. 


In U.K 

1. Never Gonna Give You 
Up — Rick Astley. 

2. What Have 1 Done To 
Deserve This? — Pet Shop 
Boys with Dusty Springfield. 

3. I Just Can't Stop Loving 
You — Michael Jackson 
and Sledah Garrett. 

4. Cali Me — Spagna. 

5. Animal — Def Leppard. 

8. True Faith — New Order. 

7. Toy Boy — Sinitta. 

8. Sweet Little Mystery — 
Wet Wet Wet. 

9. Girlfriend In A Coma — 
The Smiths, 

10. Somewhere Out There 
— Linda Ronstadt and 
James Ingram. 
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